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ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street. cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
ft.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 
Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 

1920 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AN TED.—THREE UNFURNISHED ROOMS, 
one small, heated, central. Address No. 102, 

this Office. 


ANTED.—A PHYSICIAN (WITH FAMILY) 

will find a good opening for the practice of his pro- 

fession at Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va.—a large Friends 
settlement. For further particulars, address 

. JOS. H. JEWETT, Lincoln, Va. 

ANTED.—BY THREE WORKING GIRLS, 

board, between Arch and Spruce, Fifteenth and 


Ninth Streets. Heated room. Address, No. 106 this 
Office. 





FOR SALE. 

A ten room house in the village of Mickleton, N. J. 

Fourteen miles from Philadelphia. One-third acre of 

ground with stable. Good train service. Near Friends’ 

meeting and school ; convenient topost office, store and 
station. 

JOSEPH E. HAINES, 1500 Race Street, Phila. 


FLUSHING. 


Corner of Sanford Ave. and King St.—To let or for 
sale ; lot 100 feet front, 125 feet deep; a house of 7 bed- 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, and library, roomy piazza, 
kitchen, and laundry; all improvements. Inquire of 
D. & J. MASTERS, 69 Main St., Flushing. 


Fruen’s Wheat Wafers 


BEST 





In two-pound Packages. 


Made from the Best Selected 
Washington State White Wheat. 


The largest, richest and finest favored Wheat 
in the world. 


After the defective and imperfect grains are 
separated, it has the outside woody hull, which 
is both indigestible and irritating, stripped off. 

It is then thoroughly cleaned, and finally rolled out 
into perfect and peerless wafers or flakes, the 
most perfect food for mankind known. 

A great nerve, brain and muscle food, delicious 
and unequalled as a breakfast food or for pud- 
dings, omelets, griddle cakes, or mixed with 
any stewed fruit. 

Gives children strong constitutions, rosy cheeks, 
good eyes, strong nerves, sound teeth, and 
to grown persons an active brain and strength 
of nerve and muscle. 

Taking beef as a standard, at 18 cents per pound, 
Fruen Best Wheat Wafer’s food value is over 
50 cents per pound, 

Superior to Oat-meal, as while it is more perfectly 
nourishing it does not over-heat the blood or 
irritate the stomach like oatmeal. 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 


Wholesale Agt. for Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ranch Office, 727 South Second Street. 











‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the year 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE Avz. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Leas, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
ene-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Penington, *e,"Yor city.” 


Enlarged and remodelled, will re-open about Tenth 
month rst. Permanent and transient boarding for 
Friends. Apply to A. L. GRIFFEN, 330 E. Seventeenth 
Street, New York City. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 





REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 


own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLOoor. ) 45 North 13th Street. 








Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 


17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 


ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


’ Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms e he the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock a Philadelphia, Pa. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 

For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMore Grammar SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Park Ave. Friends’ Elementary 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings NinrH Montu 
18, 1899. Co-educational. Prepares for any university, 
college, or for business. Board and tuition, $225 per 
school year. Send for Catalogue. 
OHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
LI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S.WALTON, } p - sse7 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, { /7*"<ia4s. 
Circulars on application. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purtts oF Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students amy for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Princifai, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 











Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, Principai. 
Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September 2oth, 1899, (18th year). College 
Y, 


preparation. or circulars a’ to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 








Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 
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Makes Sweet, 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour, being made from hard spring wheat 
and not from soft winter wheat, requires more kneading 
than does winter wheat flour. 
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White Bread. 





Pillsbury’s Best Flour also 


will work much better when thoroughly dried out, by 
keeping it a day in some warm place. Well kneaded and well 


dried, Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
white bread. 


makes most beautiful, sweet, 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY'sS VITOS. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute,, 3g 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 














® Friends’ Book Association, ¥ 
- OF PHILADELPHIA 
® Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, § 
; Blank Book Manufacturers, . 
Engravers, 
; Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
b Everything relating to the Kinder- t 
garten and School. 


and Printers, & 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLI. 
THE highest thing that we can say of the teaching 
of Jesus ts that it was one with jus life. 
rested on his own inner experience. 


His teaching 
In this inward har- 
mony of holy teaching and living he moved. 

Mary Anne WALLIs. 


From a paper read at the Friends’ Summer School, Bir- 
mingham (1899), on ‘‘ Methods of Christ’s Teaching.”’ 


LINES FROM LANDOR. 


Our brother we believe we must not slay ; 
His blood we may not spill, his tears we may. 
Alas ! in this wide world how few abstain 
From seizing pleasure through another's pain. 
— Walter Savage Landor. 


FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
III. 
THE ADULT SCHOOLS. 

Tue “ Adult School” work of English Friends is an 
engagement which must impress very much anyone 
who gives it attention. The Friends in the United 
Kingdom number about 18,000, but they have in their 
First-day schools nearly twenty-nine thousand men 
and women, and nearly seventeen thousand children, 
making 45,541 altogether. These are not members, 
but non-members ; practically it is a home mission 
work. 

The mere statement of numbers is impressive, but 


magnitude of the work. The extensive and carefully 


planned buildings which have been erected in many | 


places, especially in London and Birmingham, for the 
use of these schools ; the earnest devotion of many 
Friends, men and women, often very busy, and of 
large means, to their direction and teaching, and the 
importance which the work has assumed with refer- 
ence to the future membership of the Society itself, — 
all these are impressive also. 

I did not get to see the Adult Schools of London, 
as I would have wished. The usual hours for rising 
and breakfast in that great city are not helpful to an 


arrival at a distant First-day school by g a.m. The | 


schools at the Bedford Institute and at Bunhill Fields 
(where George Fox is buried), are important, but I 
failed to get to either. I was twice at the adult school, 
First-day morning, at Westminster, in the class con- 
ducted by Percy Bigland,—who must hasten his 
breakfast in Chelsea, and come by underground train, 
in order to meet his class punctually. The classes at 
Westminster occupy several rooms, in a building ad- 
joining the meeting-house. They have, I think, 
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| children on the rolls; at Bunhill 


| of “the Trade ”’ in politics. 
| on the rolls in the several Manchester schools, last 


| in for a fraternal visit. 
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between three and four hundred members. At Bed- 
ford Institute, 1898, there were 175 adults and 373 

577 adults and 226 
children ; at Croydon 452 adults, at Ratcliff 488 chil- 
dren,—with several other schools of varying size at 
other points. 

At Manchester I accompanied John William Gra- 
ham to his class. They were studying the Temper- 
ance question, and considering especially the influence 
There were 270 adults 


year, and 250 children. I also attended the class of 
Edward Grubb, at Southport, and that of William S. 
Rowntree, at Scarborough. The work at Southport 
is comparatively new, having been begun in 1896, 
and the number on the list at the close of 1898 was 
eighty. The class were studying a Scripture lesson. 
Two men were present from other cities—Sheffield 
and Leeds, perhaps; they were ‘‘ Sunday”’ visitors to 
Southport, and being adult school men at home, came 
At Scarborough, also, a 
Scripture lesson was studied. The list there in 1898 
had on it 353 names, adults. The work there has 
been in progress since 1867. William S. Rowntree 
is a busy man, the senior partner in a large depart- 
ment store; he must rise early First-day morning to 
meet his class. 

There are such schools generally throughout 
England, wherever there are Friends’meetings. They 
are, as already said, practically home missions. They 
are for adults of both sexes, and for children. They 
are held primarily on First-day, and mostly in the 


| morning, but meetings relating to the work, social 
from other points we get still further views of the | 


gatherings, etc., are liable to be held also on evenings 
during the week. The subjects taught have a wide 
range; in the beginning,a half-century ago, men 
were taught the very rudiments, reading, writing, and 
spelling ; but in the last twenty years there has been 


| such progress in popular education in England that 


now the rising generation is better instructed, and 


| men will hardly be wanting in elementary knowledge. 


There are classes in the Scripture, reading the 
Biblé itself, others using Scripture lessons, others 
following some course of reading, others discussing 
ethical or economic subjects, others—children—in 
charge of teachers. Various means are employed to 
get them, and to keep them, interested. Lectures 
are given, papers are read, lantern-slide and other 


| exhibitions are given, there are excursions, picnics, 


afternoon teas, and lawn parties, debates on current 
questions (old-age pensions, the housing of the poor, 
The Hague Conference), united breakfasts on First-day 
morning, Christmas- dinners, botanical expeditions, 
etc., etc. Then there are affiliated organizations— 
savings banks, blanket clubs, book clubs, bands of 
hope, coal clubs, doctor’s clubs, mothers’ meetings, 
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peace societies, sick benefit societies, total abstinence 
societies, employment agencies, etc., etc. In fact the 
effort is made to provide for the scholars a very large 
part of all the entertainment, as well as instruction, 
which they are likely to have time for, or to care for, 
and thus to keep them within the range of wholesome 
influences not only fifty-two days in the year, but 
almost three hundred and sixty-five. 

How devoted and persevering many Friends are in 
this large work may be seen in many places, in the 
smaller ones and in the larger. At Lincoln, the 
meeting had been laid down, but it has been revived. 
The old house has been put in order, and is made a 
centre for sundry worthy activities. At Sheffield 
the classes are large ; there were 2,350 on the rolls 
last year, of whom 1,403 were men, 418 women, 529 
“juniors,” 

But in Birmingham, the numbers of the scholars, 
and the ample scale of the arrangements, are probably 
most impressive of all. The work in that city was 
begun in 1845. On the 12th of Eighth month, that 
year, a meeting was held at the home of Joseph 
Sturge, the Quaker philanthropist, in Edgbaston (the 
southern residential suburb), and it was resolved that 
the work should be undertaken,—the establishment 
of a school “‘ especially for those who had not been in 
the way of receiving instruction in other schools.” 
Joseph Sturge is regarded as the father of the work ; 
in 1895, when its semi-centennial jubilee was cele- 
brated, a medal bearing his portrait on one side, and 
a teacher and scholars on the other, was struck. (He 
From 1845 to the present time there 
In 1850 there were 


1895 


died in 1859.) 
has been a remarkable growth. 
282 men and 145 women in the classes; in 
there were 3,396 men and 968 women. 
numbers of adults, both sexes, on the rolls, was 4,816, 


and of children 4,250, making over 9,000 in all. 
the children’s 
teachers. 
This Birmingham work is most energetically and 
intelligently directed. The men of affairs at the head 


For 
classes there were no less than 212 


of it do not manage their own business with more | 


The | 


earnestness, more industry, or more system. 
principal buildings used are large and well arranged 
and appointed. The new one, in Moseley road, 
erected by the late Richard Cadbury, at his own cost, 
and given for the work, cost some £30,000, or 
$150,000. It was occupied only a few months ago. 
It is a model building as to careful planning and ex- 


various sizes, for all purposes of the work. Had 
Richard Cadbury lived it would have been in his 
charge ; since his decease, last year, his son Barrow 
Cadbury directs it. 


One of the oldest, perhaps quite the oldest, of | 


those engaged in the work is William White, who 
celebrated his half century’s connection with it last 
year. 


man, mayor, etc. On the First-day of my visit there 


(Ninth month 3), I attended the teachers’ breakfast at | 


Severn street, and then spent a half-hour in William 
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In 1808 the | 


| them. 





White's class, which was engaged in Scripture study. 
And it may be remarked here that the energy and 
devotion of the Birmingham teachers are well exem- 
plified in the Severn street schools. The breakfast 
for them is ready at 7 a.m., and punctually at that 
hour they sit down together. On the morning of my 
visit, there were some twenty or more at the table. 
One of them was George Cadbury, head of the large 
cocoa manufacturing establishment, and others besides 
were men with large business, whose week-day 
engagements are exacting and engrossing. The 
class-work begins promptly at 7.30, and at that 
moment teachers and scholars were in their places. 
If the reader will reflect how much self-denial and 
devotion this calls for, week after week, he wiil see 
what the adult-school work at Birmingham implies. 
H. M. J. 


NOTES OF A VISIT TO DOUKHOBOR 
VILLAGES. 
Job S. Gidley, of Mass., in Zhe Friend, Phila. 

WiTtH the various belongings necessary for a camping 
out trip for a week or two, we left Yorkton on the 
first of Eighth month on our journey over the prai- 
ries, which was a new experience to most of us save 
the drivers; but nevertheless a very interesting and 
instructive one to us all. 

The various paths, or more properly called trails, 
over which we travel, were very similar in appearance, 
so that a guide must have good judgment to be able 
always to take the right one. We were fortunate 
however in this respect, for our drivers seemed to 
understand the lay of our land, and always suc- 
ceeded in bringing us out at the places we desired to 
reach. 

A short distance north of Yorkton we passed a 
very fine looking field of wheat waving in the sun- 
shine. This lot was a half mile in length, and 
adjoined our trail. A fine field of oats of the same 
length was next to the wheat. Both fields looked as 
though they would yield a good crop. 

Trails over the prairies are found leading from 
place to place, wherever it is the least trouble to make 
Instead of being straight, as one might sup- 
pose them to be, judging from the general survey of 
the country, they are often found winding around on 
the east side of one swale, and perhaps on the west 
side of the next, or going along on the south side of 


| this hill and on the north side of another, or wherever 
cellent construction, and contains many rooms, of | 


it is judged the draught will be made the lightest. 
Sometimes a fence will be found placed across an old 
trail that may have been used for many years, by 


| some farmer who had recently “taken up a claim.” 


In such cases the old trail must be given up, and a 
new one made. The drivers and guides over the 


| prairies understand all these things, and they seem to 


_ have a remedy for each and every hindrance. 
He is one of the best known of the citizens of | 


Birmingham, and has been identified for many years | 
with its municipal and business life, serving as alder- | 


In one instance our drivers, in order to make a 
short cut to a village, drove through the “ brush,” 
where the young poplars as large as one’s arm and 
ten or twelve feet high were bent down by the neck 
yokes of the horses, and they seemed to be as much 


| at home going through the “ brush,” where there was 
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no trail at all, as they were in moving along in the 
trail on the open prairie. 

All the trails of recent date are made by the 
driving of double teams, and all the wagons being of 
the narrow guage pattern, the horses and wheels 
move along in nearly the same path. This arrange- 
ment seemed desirable, except where the soil was of 
a clayey nature, but in such places immediately after 
a rain I noticed that the horses would slip more or 
less on the inclines, which made their traveling some- 
what difficult. 

The prevailing wood where we journeyed was white 
poplar and willow, mostly of a small* growth, except 
on or near the rivers. This is owing to prairie fires. 
The “ brush” grows for a few years, then it is killed 
by fire, and then it takes a fresh start again. We saw 
very little poplar away from the streams more than 
six inches through at the butt, and very little as large 
as even this. 

Golden-rod was very plentiful, as was also dwarf 
sun-flower. In many places the prairies were yellow 
with it. In one field of oats which we passed these 
flowers looked quite as prolific as they did in some 
other places out on the open prairie. 

Birds and animals were numerous. Gophers 
appeared to be the most common. One would often 
see them just ahead of the horses running along in 
the trail, and on either side, bobbing their heads up 
and down. I hit one with my foot while walking 
along a path near a field of potatoes. We saw one 
badger, fat and sleek, only a few feet from our 
carriage. 

Birds were quite plenty. Prairie hens and chickens 
were often seen on the wing. Hawks and crows were 
quite numerous ; the former were seen on the top of 
dead poplar trees. King-fishers were seen also, which 
shows that fish abound in the lakes and streams. 
Plovers were also quite plenty, and as we watched 
them in their flight, we were reminded of the lines of 
Sir Walter Scott : : 

‘* More stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 

Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying, 
With but one faithful friend to witness thy dying 
In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedecam.”’ 


For the open prairie does look much like a great 
lake. Very often after we had left the “brush” and 
entered upon a stretch of open prairie, where one has 
an unobstructed view for miles, did I hear Ignace 
Alamanoffsky exclaim, ‘‘O beauty ! O how beautiful!” 

There were many wild ducks also seen upon the 
lakes and ponds which we passed. In one flock seen 
near Good Spirit Lake it was estimated that there 
were more than five hundred. In one village we 
saw a young crane which had been tamed by the 
Doukhobors. 

There is one crop which grows upon the prairies 
that is of great value to the Doukhobors, and which 
costs them nothing in labor to cultivate. This is the 
berry crop, which grows in abundance. While at 
East Selkirk we were told that during the strawberry 
season the Doukhobors would pick about ten 
bushels of them per day. The season for these 
berries, however, was about over when we were there. 
At that time they were picking saskatom and goose- 


berries. I saw several come into camp with eight or 
ten quarts each of these, which they sold at East 
Selkirk for about five cents per quart. ‘Red rasp- 
berries were also plenty. In many places we saw 
quite a large number of women and children gather- 
ing these, and strawbereies also, for the different 
villages visited beyond Yorkton. Béing so much 
farther north than East Selkirk, the strawberry season 
is later than at the former place. We were often 
supplied with both kinds of these berries by the 
Doukhobors, which was a great treat to us, and we 
always made it a point to leave something in return 
at each place as a full equivalent that may be more 
substantial to them than the berries. 

On our first day out from Yorkton we saw a man 
near the trail who held upa paper as though he 
wanted some information. Our driver stopped, and 
he was asked what was wanted. He handed us the 
paper, upon which was written, in English, informa- 
tion to the effect that a certain man whose name I 
have forgotten had lost two horses and a colt, which 
the owner had heard nothing from for about a week. 

The man proved to bea Russian, who could make 
his wants known to our interpreter. He wanted to 
reach a certain farmer living several miles away. 
Our driver happened to know where this man lived, 
so that by a little help from our driver and interpreter, 
the stranger was directed which trail to take, and he 
left us and went on his way, I doubt not with rejoic- 
ing. We were also glad to be able, in a small way, 
to assist a stranger in a strange land. 


We reached Jacob Wurz’s soon after midday, 
where we were kindly received, and as it had begun 
to rain, we were doubly glad that there were good 


roofs over us and our horses and carriages. After 
we had partaken of a substantial lunch, the rain had 
subsided, and we proceeded onward, reaching the 
first village of Doukhobors on White Sand River, 
late in the afternoon. Just before reaching this place, 
however, we saw not far away, on the right of our 
trail, ten Doukhobor men mowing. The interpreter 
and I alighted and went to interview them, and the 
rest of our company drove on to the village. 

All of these men were in Halifax last winter, and 
they all appeared glad to see me once more. Ignace 
Alamanoffsky told them that I was also a farmer, and 
had come two thousand miles or more to see them. 
They seemed grateful that one had come so far to 
visit them. 

I tried one of their scythes, which was rather 
peculiar ; they are about three feet in length and are 
attached to a stick which is perfectly straight, in the 
middle of which is fastened only one nib or handle. 
This is made by taking a stick about a foot anda half 
in length, having about half of its thickness cut out 
in the centre, and then bent around the scythe stick, 
and the ends fastened securely witha string. The 
first stroke or two I took with this novel mower 
seemed a little awkward; but I soon got used to the 
hang of the scythe, and had no trouble in cutting the 
grass, for the scythe was a keen one. 

The Doukhobors have a novel way of sharpening 
these scythes, when dull. Instead of using a grind- 
stone, they place them upon an anvil, and pound the 
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edge with a small hammer. I saw one young man 
doing this out on the prairie where there were a num- 
ber of men mowing. After the hammer has been 
applied, they use a whetstone, in the same way as a 
rifle is used. They keep their scythes apparently as 
sharp as though they were ground. 

After leaving the hay field, on our way towards 
the village, we saw a man plowing with three oxen, 
having two lads to drive them. Two of the oxen 
were yoked together and attached directly to the 
plow, while the third was harnessed somewhat like a 
horse, and put ahead of the others as aleader. One 
boy drove the yoke and the other the single ox. 
After holding the plow awhile we proceeded towards 
the west, to reach the village, where we joined the 
rest of our party. 

Previous accounts have sufficiently elaborated our 
crossing the Assiniboine River; but our journeyings 
along the Swan River are worthy of a more extended 
account. After reaching Swan River and partaking 
of our dinner somewhat after the middle of the day, 
‘our friends the Jews, to whom allusion has already 
been made, took leave of us, as they were quite 
anxious to reach a Jewish settlement a short distance 
north of Thunder Hill, and return to Yorkton 
before the end of the week. One of the men was 
president, and the other secretary, of a fund called 
‘‘The Baron de Hirsch Fund,” the amount of which 
is $2,000,000 or more ; the interest is to be given to 
Jews who settle in Canada. These people were taking 


some of the income of this fund to assist this colony 


of Jews. Before leaving they expressed satisfaction 
in having joined our company, and we bade them 
farewell, desiring that they might be successful in 
performing the remaining portion of their journey. 

This Doukhobor village is in two sections. The 
eastern portion contains eleven houses and one hun- 
dred and twenty-two persons; the western, about 
half a mile further up the river, through the “ brush,” 
contains eight houses and one hundred and two 
persons. 

The interpreter and I went alone to this section, 
to give notice to the villagers of our visit, and that 
we would like as many of them as were desirous of 
so doing to go. back with us to the east section. 
Most of those who were at home and able to go 
accompanied us on our return. Very soon there was 
quite a large gathering near one of their houses on 
the hillside. After an impressive season of silent 
waiting, E. H. V. [Eliza H. Varney] appeared in 
supplication, ‘in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power.” After she had finished, Ignace Alamanoffsky 
gave its interpretation, after which the Doukhobors, 
with tearful eyes, all bowed themselves to the earth. 

Testimonies were then offered by E. H. V. and 
myself, which were interpreted in parts, that is a sen- 
tence ora few sentences at a time. These words 
also seemed to be received with grateful hearts, and 
we were made to rejoice in the Lord for all his bene- 
fits to the children of men. 

Soon after the meeting closed, preparations were 
made for our crossing the Swan River. The regular 


place for fording the stream was a mile or two further | 


| down the river, and our drivers both thought that 
it would be almost impossible for their horses to draw 
the carriage up the steep bank on the other side ; but 
the Doukhobors kindly offered their services, and 
removed all the goods from the wagons, then 
unhitched the horses and attached ropes to the 
empty wagons, and pulled them across the river and 
up the bank on the other side. 

The drivers rode on horseback across the stream. 
The rest of our company and all our baggage that 
had been removed from the wagons were taken over 
on a raft of logs, made by the Doukhobors for such 
purposes. AlP was accomplished without accident, 
and our horses were saved two or three miles drive 
by the kindness of our friends. 

Quite a number of Doukhobors gathered on the 
south bank of the river, watching us as we were 
moving slowly over the water, and one might con- 
clude by their animated countenances they were wish- 
ing us God speed. 


WEST CHESTER CENTENNIAL ODE. 


Read at the Hundredth Anniversary of the Borough of West 
Chester, Pa., Tenth month 11th. 
BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 
i 
HERE in the golden waning of the year, 
When vale and wood are wrapped in drowsy peace, 
And languid vapors dim the distant hill, 
When from his toil the farmer finds surcease, 
And 'mid the orchard’s shadows cool and still 
The robin twitters clear, — 
We come from clangorous cities far away, 
From quiet villages, from peaceful farms, 
Long wandering children to the Mother's arms, 
Here at the tranquil ending of her Century gray. 


II. 
The sickle and the scythe are laid away, 

The sheaves of harvest long are gathered in, 
And corn-shocks crown the hill in rustling row ; 

The wheat is stored in granary and bin, 

The ample mows are filled to overfiow 
With sweet and odorous hay, 

Rich Autumn reigns o’er field and wood and stream, 
The Queen of peace and of abundance she ; 
No troubles vex her deep tranquillity, 

No discord mars the placid glory of her dream. 


Ill. 
The golden-rod is drooping by the road, 
From bended boughs the ruddy apples hang, 
The aster and the crimson sumac gleam 
By fields where late sweet harvest-carols rang ; 
And up the old barn bridge the latest team 
Hath labored with its load. 
What happier season than the Autumn old, 
What fairer time than ripe October days, 
To turn upon the Past our loving gaze 
And hail our centuried Town with greetings manifold ! 
IV. 
It is a precious and a touching hour, 
An hour of mingled happiness and tears ; 
We stand to-day and see a Century's close. 
From out the silence of those hundred years 
Comes, like the fragrance of a faded rose, 
Old Memory’s subtle power. 
The Future looms before us dim and vast ; 
With prayerful hopes we face a Century's dawn, 
With fond regret we mourn a Century gone ; 
This sacred moment links the Future with the Past 
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V. 
Let joyous music greet this stately day, 

Let oratory play its noble part, 

While happy children with united voice 
Uplift high harmonies that touch the heart ; 

Let all the grateful multitude rejoice ; 

Let tears their tribute pay. 

The glory that we feel, the dear regret, 

Must make of this a memorable hour ; 

We yield unto its pathos and its power ; 
The joy of this Centennial Day let none forget ! 

VI. 
How strange it seems, and quaint, and far away, 

The little hamlet by the old cross roads ! 

The log-built school ; the ancient inn, ‘‘Turk’s Head’’; 
The humble, low-roofed houses, the abodes 

Of sturdy village worthies born and bred 

Beneath King George's sway. 

Remote and dim as half-forgotten dreams 

It fades into the legendary Past ; 

A glamour and a spell are round it cast ; 
So strange, —so strange and quaint and far away it seems ! 


VIL. 
West Chester lies historic regions near ; 
From yonder hills she heard the thunders roll 
Where surged and seethed all day the fiery flood, 
Where that young champion pure and high of soul, 
The knightly Lafayette, gave of his blood. 
And in a later year 
These streets were filled with clamor and acclaim 
When that great son of France stood here once more, 
Rehearsed the battle and each scene of yore, 
And left behind the splendor of a deathless name! 


VIII. 
West Chester's founders lie in peaceful sleep, 
Her worthies rest beneath the ivied grass ; 
Across their graves the sweet wild roses run 
And give their balm to all the winds that pass. 
Long silent are those gray heads every one, 
But still their children keep 
Their honest wisdom and their virtues strong ; 
And much that beautified those quiet lives 
In gracious souls among us still survives, 
Like fine and far-borne echoes of an ancient song. 


IX. 
Here by the green heart of the countryside, 
Close to the pleasant dales and wooded hills 
That border on the beauteous Brandywine, — 
Sweet stream that ‘‘ dallies with its hundred mills,’’— 
By meadow-lands where browse the placid kine, 
And calm and peace abide, 
Our sires strayed not from Mother Nature's arms, 
Lost not their contact with the wholesome earth 
Where sterling virtues ever have their birth ; 
Fresh strength they drew from these encircling fields and 
farms. 
X. 
What well-known sights the wanderer doth behold 
As once again his boyhood he renews, 
And looks on many an old remembered place, 
Though mellowed now and touched by Time's soft dews ! 
Once more in meditation doth he pace 
Each avenue of old; 
And yet he sees no more in yonder street 
The ancient hostlery once standing there, 
The ‘‘ White Hall’’ inn, nor famous old ‘‘ Black Bear,’’ 
Nor the ‘‘ Washington ’’ that stood where here to-day we 
meet. 
XI. 
And as each old-remembered haunt he sees 
He thinks of those brave lads who fought the fires 
In former days, and whose successors yet 
Are brave and true as were their valiant sires ;— 
Let none in this memorial hour forget 
The honor owed to these! 
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And looking back he seems to see once more 
The old-time schools that gave our Town its fame ; 
For Bolmar, Evans, Gause, and Wyers,—each name 

Calls up green recollections of the days of yore. 


XII. 


In those old times of cherished memory 
Along these quiet streets the forms were seen 
Of many a gifted, many a gracious one: 
Here often passed with wise and pensive mien 
The Nestor of our science, Darlington ; 
And from the polar sea 
Came he whose white-haired sire is with us yet ; 
Here cultured Miner dwelt, and honored Bell, 
And Worthington, and Haines ;— thou knew’st them 


well, 
Old Town ; their precious names we may not soon forget ! 


XIII. 


Nor were there wanting in a later day 
Those who by gifts and culture stood apart, — 
The sturdy Lewis, of a learned line ; 
The courtly poet-scholar Everhart ; 
Good Father John, the widely-loved divine ; 
And noble-hearted May, 
Sweet old-time gentleman of life serene ; 
Hickman, the brilliant and the eloquent ; 
Futhey, in whom the law and letters blent ; 
And Townsend, he of thoughtful brow and gentle mien. 


XIV. 


And here our Chester County poets came, 

Twin stars of song and brothers of the lyre, — 
Taylor and Read. They roam no more, alas, 

In Old-World paths, nor chant with lyric fire ! 
One sleeps beneath the quiet Longwood grass ; 

Old Kennett keeps his fame, 

And sacred are the groves of Cedarcroft. 
Nor less endeared is Read, whose passionate heart 
Found two-fold voice in poetry and art 

Rich as his native Chester Valley deep and soft. 

XV. 
These we remember well, and many more ; 

In memory’s vision once again they rise 
To speak the glory of departed hours. 

We gaze about us here with misty eyes, 
For like the odor of immortal flowers 

On some enchanted shore, 

The fragrance of the Past is streng to-day ; 
Old voices call across the vanished years, 
Old faces rise through consecrating tears, 

Old names resound from out the bygone hours and gray. 


XVI. 
And now while Autumn spreads her golden tide 
Across old Chester County’s happy vales, 
Beside our stream of beauty, Brandywine, 
And each green township's fertile meads agd dales ; 
While soft October suns serenely shine 
O’er Chester Valley wide, 
Let us, the children of this peaceful shire, 
And heritors of this beloved old Town, 
With consecrating rites the Century crown, 
With ceremony high and song of stately choir! 
XVII. 
O let us not forget our noble Past, 
Nor lose our fathers’ virtues strong and true, 
Heirs as we are of old simplicity ! 
Let us go forth to meet the Century new 
Remembering this solemn jubilee 
While life’s sweet days shall last ! 
And this high hour we ever consecrate 
With reverent hearts, unto our God above, 
Who rules with His all-wisdom and His love 
Each happy home of man, each commonwealth and state. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 43.—TeEntH MontH 22. 
THE HOUSE OF OMRI., 

GoLpEN Text.—Let not him that girdeth on his armour boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.—I. Kings, xx., II. 
Scripture Reading, I. Kings, xvi., 15-34. 

Omri was elected to the throne of Israel by the army, 
which, at the time of the assassination of Baasha, was 
engaged in the siege of one of the Philistine towns. 
After a brief period of civil war against other claim- 
ants he succeeded in establishing his authority on a 
firm foundation. He was obliged, however, to assume 
a burden of almost constant warfare against Benhadad, 
king of Damascus—a war begun at the instigation of 
Asa, king of Judah. Although the king of Israel 
proved himself an able general, the results of the 
contest were, on the whole, adverse to Israel. Several 
towns were surrendered to Syria, and certain special 
privileges were granted to Syrian merchants in Israel. 
From the inscription on the Moabite stone, we infer 
that Moab was reduced by Omri to subjection and 
tribute—a dependent state from which it had revolted 
in the troubled times following the accession of 

Solomon. 

One act of great importance was the founding, 
during this reign, of the new capital at Samaria. 
Since the time of Jeroboam the capital had been 
located at the unimportant town of Tirzah, not far 
from the upper Jordan valley, on the west. Omri 


purchased the hill Samaria, not many miles from the 
ancient capital at Shechem, and added to its natural 
strength fortifications which rendered it almost im- 


pregnable. Even those masters of the art of war, 
the Assyrians, were only able to capture it after a 

, three years’ siege. The judgment of the historian on 
the reign, as a whole, is an unfavorable one. ‘‘ Omri 
wrought evil in the eyes of the Lord, and did worse 
than all that-were before him. For he walked in all 
the way of Jeroboam, son of Nibat, and in his sin 
wherewith he made Israel to sin” 
25-26). 

Ahab, the son and successor of Omri, continued 
the policy of his father and improved upon it. He 
built cities and palaces (I. Kings, xxii., 39) ; he carried 
on the war with Syria with courage, and with partial 
success ; he supplied a large force to resist the ad- 
vance of the conquering Assyrians; and he made 
friendly terms with most of the nations about him. 

At the beginning of his reign he seems to have 
recognized the king of Damascus as his over-lord, 
and to have acquiesced in a demand for heavy tribute 
and humble submission. But when messengers came 
from Benhadad imposing still more degrading condi- 
tions, the king roused himself and answered in terms 
of defiance. To the threats of the oppressor he 
returned the famous answer, magnificent in its sim- 
plicity and self-restraint: ‘‘ Let not him that girdeth 
on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 
In this defiance council and prophets alike were with 
him, and doubtless the people as well, for the attack 
on the Syrian invader was made with hearty good-will, 
and he was routed in two great battles, so that for a 


(I. Kings, xvi., 
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time conditions were reversed, the captured cities 
being returned to Israel, and certain quarters in 
Damascus being set aside for the merchants of the 
victorious kingdom. 

It was probably at this time (854 B.C.) that the 
soldiers of Israel and those of Damascus found them- 
selves fighting in the same ranks against a common 
foe. Assyria had never surrendered her ancient 
claim to the lands lying along the Mediterranean. 
About the time of the accession of Omri (889 B.C.) 
Assyria began a new career of conquest under the 
famous Asshur-nasir-pal. His reign was largely given 
to the conquest of Babylon, and of the various moun- 
tain tribes near the borders of his kingdom, and to the 
strengthening of the internal resources of his country. 
His successor, Shalmaneser (II. 860-825 B.C.), found 
himself free to extend his conquests farther to the 
west. It was this advance upon them that led to 
union among the warring Semites of Syria and Israel. 
A great battle was fought at Karkar, in which the 
allies were defeated, though Shalmaneser does not 
seem to have followed up his victory at that time by 
any further invasion. We learn these facts from the 
Assyrian monuments, where the names of Ahab and 
the king of Damascus are given in the list of the allies 
who were defeated at Karkar. The invasion is not 
mentioned in the Bible, so the exact chronology of 
events cannot be determined. At least one authority 
places the invasion of Shalmaneser in a later reign. 

One important phase of the policy of Ahab re- 
mains to be mentioned—that with neighboring na- 
tions. In this he returned to the policy of Solomon, 
contracting many alliances. The most important of 
these was his marriage with Jezebel, daughter of the 
king of Tyre (I. Kings, xvi., 31). With her was in- 
troduced into Israel the full ceremonial of Baal-wor- 
ship, with all its degrading rites and practices. It 
would even seem that some general persecution was 
directed against the worshippers of Jehovah (I. Kings, 
xviii., 4). Theking himself continued in some meas- 
ure to patronize the home religion (I. Kings xxii., 6), 
but he permitted the Phoenician worship to hold an 
equal or superior station. 

Another alliance of importance was the marriage 
of the daughter of Ahab with Jehoram, son of Je- 
hoshaphat, king of Judah (II. Kings, viii., 18), thus 
terminating, for a time at least, the long strife of the 
two sister nations. 

The withdrawal of the Assyrian arms after their 
victory at Karkar gave opportunity for the renewal of 
the war between Israel and Damascus. Now, as be- 
fore, the strife concerned itself with certain trans- 
Jordanic cities, which had been seized by the Syrian 
king. The armies met at Ramoth. Ahab was ac- 
companied in the battle by his ally, the king of Judah. 
The battle went against Israel, and king Ahab was 
slain. 

The reign of Asa in Judah was followed in turn, 
as already indicated, by that of his son, Jehoshaphat 
(I. Kings xxii., 41). These two reigns are set down 
in the Bible as, on the whole, satisfactory to Jehovah, 
though ‘the high places were not taken away.” 
Edom, which had been in revolt, was subdued. Je- 
hoshaphat attempted to renew the commerce carried 
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on by Solomon with the east by way of the Red Sea, 
the ports being in his lands ; but his ships met with 
wreck and he did not repeat the venture. 

The really striking event of the reign of Ahab 
was the appearance among the prophets of the figure 
of Elijah. His part in the affairs of the kingdom will 
be the subject of our next lesson. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


From President (Caroline) Hazard’s Inaugural Address at Welles- 
ley College. 


Ir must always be remembered that men and women 
are not a different order of beings. They find their 
fullest and completest development together. The 
order of nature does not change, yet Nature’s law is 
growth, and with that growth the position of women 
has changed and with that change the cultivation of 
the individual becomes more important. The problem 
is not simply that of bringing children into the world, 
but what kind of children shall be born, what kind of 


a mother shall be educated ; or if the highest devel- | 


opment of motherhood is denied her, how shall she 
take her place in the world, a useful and honored 
member of the community, having children of her 
spirit? For I take it the eternal feminine is simply 
this. It is the power of love which has its throne in 
a good woman’s heart. Call it altruism, if you like, 
call it the mother sea, found a philosophy or a system 
of speculation upon it—it is simply this endless ca- 


showed when she sat at Jesus’s feet. 

The soul is the supreme power always. 
large its kingdom, to bring warring elements under 
its control—this is the supreme task of education. 
Intellectual knowledge is so much dead matter until 
it is vitalized by a union with the soul’s wisdom. 


’ 


It is because I believe with all my heart in the | world of art has gone the picture of Albrecht Durer’s 


I believe | 


holiness of life that I stand here to-day. 
that women have an increasingly important part to 
play in that life. With enlarged opportunities come 
increased responsibilities—responsibilities as yet un- 
adjusted to unaccustomed shoulders. 


that I come. 
high and ideal things of life. 
in divine life among men, in the direct and personal 
connection of each soul with its Maker, that I dare to 
take up the great work you are committing to my 
care. Humanity without divinity is of the dust that 
perishes. 
the impossible. Therefore on this day, at this solemn 
hour of accepting a trust, I speak not of knowledge, 
wide and profitable as is that great field, but I speak 
of wisdom, the gift of heaven, which must descend 
like gentle rain to fructify and fertilize, or there can 
be no harvest fit for the nourishment of man. 
sol take what you give me, promising with divine 
assistance to be faithful to the trust. 


ALMOosT any man can think and talk like a phil- 
osopher under ordinary circumstances; but to act 
like one in a great emergency requires extraordinary 
will and character.— Harper's Bazar. 


| can certainly make one,” said Albrecht. 
| faith in those hands, my friend. 





It is to cast | 
my mite into the treasury of the world’s experience | 
Wellesley has always stood for the | 


It is because I believe | crated work. 


And | 


| one compiled by Anthony of Padua. 





lished by James Strong in 1894. 








THE FOLDED HANDS. 
LonG ago, in that quaintest of old German cities, 
Nuremberg, there lived two friends, Franz Knigstein 
and Albrecht Durer. Both wished to be artists, and 
both were sent to the studio of a painter to serve their 
apprenticeship in art. They studied and worked pa- 
tiently and earnestly, but as time went on it was seen 


| that while one had genius, the other had only talent 


and a love for art. 

One day the two friends planned to make an etch- 
ing of the Christ, and each bent his best thought and 
energy to the work. Their task finished, they com- 
pared the result of their labors. Albrecht’s picture 


| was a masterpiece of beauty and pathos, while that of 


Franz, though true in drawing and details, was yet 
cold and lacking in feeling. 

Both men saw the difference, and while they stood 
in contemplation of the two pictures, Franz folded his 
hands in resignation and, his heart almost breaking 
with disappointment and his voice choking, said : 

“ Albrecht, my friend, the good Lord gave me no 
such good gift as this of yours. Be you artist of 
Nuremberg and I—I will do some plain, homely work 
somewhere 4 

“ Stay, Franz; be still one moment!” cried Al- 
brecht, seizing his pencil, and while his companion 
still waited patiently, his hands folded together, Al- 
brecht drew a few lines and showed the sketch to his 


| friend. 
pacity of love and devotion which Mary of Bethany | 


“Are those my hands? Why do you draw 


| them ?”’ asked Franz. 
To en- | 


“‘ Those hands may never paint a picture, but they 
“T have 
They will go to 


men’s hearts in days to come. 
And the prophecy was a true one, for into the 


‘‘ Folded Hands,’ the hands of his brother artist, 
who so bravely surrendered his heart’s dearest wish, 
believing that God, in denying him artistic genius, had 
still some other work for him in the great world.— 
[ Selected. ] 


CoNSECRATED WorkK.—‘‘All noble work is conse- 
It involves sacrifice, self-denial, pain ; 
it requires endurance. It may be wrought in obscu- 
rity, and over its victories no song of triumph may be 
raised. But if the worker love it, and his toiling is 


withou Iso | hallowed by sincerity, by generous impulse, by un- 
Humanity joined to divinity can compass | 


selfish devotion to others’ welfare, the work will be its 
own reward.” —Harfper’s Bazar. 

An index or alphabetical catalogue of all the 
words and also a chronological account of the tran- 
sactions in the Bible was first made under the direc- 
tion of Hugo de St. Caro, who employed as many as 
five hundred monks upon it, 1247. It was based on 
Thomas Gib- 
son’s “Concordance of the New Testament” was 
published in 1535; John Marbeck’s ‘“‘ Concordance ’”’ 
(for the whole Bible) in 1550. Cruden’s was first 
published in London in 1737. The latest was pub- 
It is the most 
complete, and is expensive.—New York Tribune. 
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A SYMPTOM, NOT THE DISEASE. 

So much has been said about the trial of Dreyfus that 
the subject may seem threadbare. Yet we doubt 
whether in some of its aspects there have been such 
clear and definite explanations that a proper under- 
standing of it has really been had. In every such 
case there is a coating, a veneering, of the con- 
ventional, the superficial, beneath which one must go 
for truth. 

The extraordinary perversion of truth and justice 
which the ruling powers of France,—not so much the 
Government of the day as the forces which stand be- 
hind all public action,—brought to pass in the pro- 
ceedings against Dreyfus from 1895 to 1899, are a 
symptom, not the disease itself. They are symptom- 
atic of the malady from which France suffers. 

What, then is this malady? Stated briefly, it 
is that from which all nations suffer, some more 
acutely than others,—the lack of real and practical 
Christianity. This lack appears in France, as else- 
where, in different particulars, but we here speak only of 
the one whose relation to the Dreyfus case is most defi- 
nite—namely, the surrender of the public conscience 
to military ideals. 
ship of the “ glory’ 
in war. 


France is given over to wor- 


’ which it is hoped may be gained’ 
Upon this altar—most unholy, indeed—she 
offered up truth and justice in the case of this accused 
captain, and however evil the act appeared, however 
completely its naked absurdity, its want of reason and 
of common sense, stood disclosed, still the demand 
that the war god have his sacrifice was conceded, and 
the falsity, the folly, the utter imbecility of thus deal- 
ing with a question of right and wrong, were all 
disregarded. 

We are quite aware that other explanations may 
be given of the Dreyfus affair. We are quite as con- 
fident that this is the one which goes nearest its 
centre. If the people of France had not, for cen- 
turies, been taught to cherish above all the ideal of 
their national prestige in war, if they had not been fed 
to sickness with the stories—largely false—of the 
‘glory’ which Napoleon the First achieved, if they 
had not renounced the simple and plain teachings of 
the Christianity which they nominally held, then they 
would no more have sacrificed Dreyfus than they 
would have perpetrated any other offense against the 
common conscience of man. The French people are 
like other people in essential respects. The “ one 


blood”’ which flows in all men’s veins makes all akin’ 
and all alike are prone to evil, yet capable of good. 
The French are not by nature an unjust or perverse 
people, more than other men and women in other 
lands. But, from different causes, they have espe- 
cially fallen under the military influence. It has pos- 
sessed them far beyond the point of self-control. 
They have been unable, many times, to see with the 
eye of sanity its cruelty, its hollowness, its antipathy 
to the real welfare of man. There are peaceable 
people in France, and some of the most generous, 
the most courageous, the most honorable; but the 
voices of these are but as “the sparrow on the house- 
top, the owl in the desert,”’ beside the beating of the 
war drums, the blowing of bugles, the clamor and 
pomp and circumstance by which war and war-making 
are kept in vogue. 

The condition of any country thus possessed is 
pitiful. It remains to be seen whether France can 
throw off her malady. In 1685 she expelled her 
Huguenot people, and never has made good the loss. 
In the wars of Louis XIV. she established the tradi- 
tion of aggression upon her neighbors, and laid the 
foundation for enmities that survive to the present day. 
In her Revolution of 1789 she unchained passion to 
displace justice. Inthe day of Napoleon the First she 
ravaged Europe until every other nation of Europe 
united against her, and she sacrificed her own sons 
until the country was exhausted. In the time of Na- 
poleon the Third, she fatuously yielded to his profli- 
gate and corrupt rule, and was shipwrecked by it 
through his war of 1870. All this is a chapter in 
which military mania has replaced the practice of the 
Christian precepts. If they could have been kept in 
sight, if they could have been but measurably re- 
spected by the French people, none of these things 
from 1685 to 1899 could have occurred with anything 
like the mad and destructive force which characterized 
them. 

Thus, we say, the affair of Dreyfus, and all its ac- 
companying features of evil, are a symptom merely. 
They have commanded wide attention, but it would 
indeed be a pity if their real relation to conditions in 
France were not perceived and understood. When 
Christianity is sacrificed to militarism what may we 
not expect ? 


In the ‘‘Negro Problem,’’ serious as it is, one great 


| cause of difficulty is the want of good information, and yet 


great efforts are made to supply this, and if we did but avail 
ourselves of it, we should be vastly better qualified to speak. 
Here, for example, is the monthly magazine published at the 
Hampton School, Virginia—the Southern Workman and 
Hampton School Record. The number before us—that for 
the present month—is filled with sensible and judicious articles, 





all of them calculated to improve the capacity of the reader 
to understand the situation of the colored people. There is, 


especially, an excellent report of the Conference held at the 
School in the Seventh month. 
part of the papers read at it. 


We purpose printing some 


AN important thing, Dr. Andrew D. White says (in his 
letter to Dr. Magill, published in the INTELLIGENCER last 
week), is to discountenance the sort of journalism which lives 
by providing sensation,—reports likely to provoke hostile 
feelings between nations. This is a most timely and perti- 
nent suggestion. Would that it were well acted on! 

Dr. White adds that this sensational brewing of interna- 
tional hatred ‘‘is rampant, especially in France and the 
United States."’ Is every reader of these lines clear of sup- 
porting or encouraging it? 


MARRIAGES 
GARRETT.—CLARK.—Tenth month 5, 1899, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Henry and Lydia Clark, Union- 
ville, Pa., under care of London Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Abbie Clark and Howard, son of Amos and Anna Garrett, of 
Willistown, Chester county, Pa. 
HENDRICKSON—BEARDSLEY.—At Hunt, N. Y., 
Sixth month 27, 1899, Charlotte S. Beardsley and Richard 


Hendrickson, son of Benjamin E. and Hannah H. Hendrick- 
son, of Washington, D. C. 


DEATHS. 


BARR.—At her home, near Winchester, Frederick county, 
Va., Ninth month 30, 1899, Sidney Barr, wife of the late 
Robert Barr, and daughter of the late Abel and Rachel 
Jackson ; a member of Centre Preparative and Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, in the 72d year of her age. 

She was left a widow, many years ago, with four small 
children to raise and educate, all of whom survive her and 
deeply feel the loss of so loving a parent. Shealso leaves a 
brother and sister, both her seniors in years, who have homed 
with her for many years, and who are now left in the decline 
of life without the care of one who has kindly given them a 
home. B. 

DUTTON.—In Norristown, Pa., Ninth month 28, 1899, 
Simeon M. Dutton, aged 70 years. 

[He was formerly proprietor of flour mills at Radnor and 
other places, but had lived retired for a number of years. | 


EDWARDS.—Ninth month 3, 1899, Pennock Edwards, 
for many years an interested attender of Race Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia, aged 76 years. 

HAIGHT.—At Magnolia, N. J., Tenth month 6, 1899, 


Jane S. Haight, inher 8oth year. Interment at Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


HEALY.—At Portland, Oregon, Tenth month 6, 1899, | 
Rachel W., widow of Joseph Healy, formerly of Philadelphia, ; : aa é 7 
| meeting is held every First-day morning, in a small 


Pa., in her 88th year. 


LONGSHORE.—In Lisbon, Ohio, Sixth month 2, 1899, 
Mary Longshore, widow of William Longshore, and daughter 


of Thomas and Ann Raley, in her 82d year ; a member of | 


Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


LYTLE.—At the residence of her brother, John J. Lytle, 
West Moorestown, N. J., Tenth month 7, 1899, Hannah 
Lytle, in her 85th year. 


MORRIS.—At Rogers, Ohio, Ninth month 23, 1899, 
Albina Morris, wife of Samuel Morris, and daughter of 


Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
NEEDLES.—At his late residence, in Baltimore, Md., 


Tenth month 3, 1899, John A. Needles, aged 71 years ; a | 


member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


He was a son of the late John Needles, an esteemed | 


minister. 
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WOLLASTON.—At the residence of her nephew, T. 
Ellwood Wollaston, New Garden, Pa., Ninth month 16, 1899, 
Amy Wollaston, in her gist year ; a member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 


IN the issue of last week (the 7th), the death notice of 
Hannah Henry Ellis should read, ‘‘ She was a daughter of the 
late Thomas C. Sterling, of Trenton, N. J.,’’ instead of ‘‘a 
daughter of James Sterling.’’ 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

TueE new building for the Friends’ Home, at New- 
town, Pa., is progressing to completion, and will be 
‘ practically finished,” it is stated, by the end of this 
month. Judge Edward M. Paxson, who is erecting 
the building as a gift to Bucks Quarterly Meeting, 
and a memorial to his parents, is collecting a library, 
which he proposes to place in it. 


The Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, Arch Street, at their meeting last month, 
adopted the following minute: 

‘* Two members of the Committee to assist the Doukho- 
bortsi gave some interesting information in regard to these 
people derived from a recent visit among them. Owing to 
the lateness of their arrival, the scarcity of stock and imple- 
ments, and the cutting off of some of their crops by an early 
frost, they will be largely dependent on the contributions of 
the charitable for the means of support for the coming winter. 
The Committee were encouraged to continued exertion on 
their behalf, trusting that the liberal minded among our own 
members and others may be induced to give further contribu- 
tions for their help.’’ 


THE GERMAN FRIENDS AT MINDEN. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Att of August and a part of September we spent in 
a cycling trip through Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. While crossing from the Harz 
mountains over into Holland, we stopped over in 
Minden, near Hanover, ard had a delightful visit with 
Max Rasché, the correspondent of the Society of 
Friends there. We found him with a friend, taking 


| the usual afternoon coffee, and were invited to join 


with them ; afterwards we walked and sat a while in 
the lovely garden back of the house. The whole 


| atmosphere of the place seemed very “friendly.” 
| Friend Rasché was preparing to start the next morn- 
| ing for the Harz mountains to spend his vacation in 
| a walking trip. 


We wheeled back into the centre of the city and 
saw the meeting-house. It is a plain, private house, 
noticeable only because of the double steps. The 


room in the third (German, second) story, furnished 
in a simple manner with a stove, table, and plain 
benches to accommodate perhaps fifty persons. The 
Frau, who lives in the house and showed us the room, 
remarked that the numerous, beautiful flowers, which 


| were in the windows, were removed each First-day 


morning, just before meeting. We regretted that we 


| did not reach the city on First-day, so as to meet 
Thomas and Ann Raley, aged 67 years ; a member of Salem | 


others of the Society in Minden. 
B. F. and E. W. BartrTiy., 
Jena, Ninth month 23. 


THE United States Government pension roll contains 991, - 
519 names. 
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LENGTH OF MEETINGS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I BELIEVE there is no fixed rule establishing the time 
for adjourning or closing a Friends’ meeting. It 
seems natural and proper that a business meeting 
should adjourn when all the business to come before 
it shall have been done. In a meeting for worship 


where there are ministering Friends, and one or more | 


persons feel it to be their duty to give forth the 
spoken word, and all have relieved their minds, then 


meeting. 
worship, and where there is no spoken word, how 
long should that meeting continue in session ? 

It has been said that there is a living silence and 
that there is a dead silence. It seems to me that 


our spiritual nature, then we could say there was a 
living silence, and while that kind of a silence pervades 
the congregation the meeting should not be closed. 
When the spiritual feeling is absent, and the human 
powers of the mind are still alive and active, then I 
presume there is a dead silence. I feel that when a 
large majority of the members of a meeting are in 
such ‘“ dead silence,” it would be wisdom to close the 
meeting. It might be asked, at what time, according 
to the dial, would you close such a meeting? From 
my experience, I am willing to say that I think ina 
silent meeting, after a sitting of forty-five minutes, a 
majority of the members’ thoughts are turned to 
worldly, to material things,—such as the pricés of 
stocks and bonds, or perhaps the price of wheat, or 
the proper time to sell fat cattle, or about buying a 
new carpet or a new bonnet. I think that our silent 
meetings are generally held from fifty-five to seventy- 
five minutes, and sometimes longer. Could part of 
that time be spent to more profit? Perhaps it could 
be as well spent in social and Friendly intercourse. 
Will Friends think on the subject ? 

Union Bridge, Mad. 


S. SHEPHERD. 


LECTURE AT SWARTHMORE BY CANON RAWNSLEY. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE students and friends have in prospect 
the pleasure of hearing Canon Rawnsley, of Keswick, England, 
on Third-day evening, 17th inst. His address will be illus- 
trated with lantern pictures of English scenery and memorials. 
He invites the codperation of Americans in the work of the 
‘* National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty.’’ This trust is empowered to hold, for the public 
good, lands or buildings or monuments of beauty or historic 
interest. : 

Canon Rawnsley is a dellghtful interpreter of the charms 
of the English Lake region, amid which he lives, and has 
given in his book, 
Country,’’ pictures of the noted men and women who have 
lived in that region. And with these word pictures he depicts 
the scenes which were loved by Wordsworth and many an- 
other, less noted, and which the author regards with such 
tenderness that he has given his best efforts to preserve them 
from injury or decay. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Third-day, 3d inst., an unusually interesting illustrated 
lecture on the Pariah class of India was given in the large lec- 


| ture hall. 





| ginning with the gth century. 


| Norristown. 


‘«Literary Associations of the Lake | 





The lecturer, T. B. Pandian, is a Hindoo of the 


princely caste, who has been converted to Christianity. He 


| has forsaken his caste and is devoting his life to the interests 


of the wretched Pariahs. 

Some of Swarthmore’s graduates are doing advanced 
work. Anna B. Eisenhower, '99, who made the highest 
record for scholarship ever attained by any woman at Swarth- 
more, has entered the Senior Class at Radcliffe, and is also 
doing graduate work in mathematics. 

Mary Underhill, Swarthmore B. S. '94, M.S. ‘95, is also 


| pursuing graduate courses at Radcliffe, but her work is en- 
| tirely at Harvard, with the regular men students. 
I apprehend would be the proper time to close the | 


, >t . +s 
When Friends hold a meeting for divine | by theirthorough and vigorous scholarship are reflecting the 


The 
privilege of attending Harvard classes has been open to Rad- 
cliffe students since 1895. Itis felt that both of these students, 


utmost credit upon Swarthmore. 

In the fourth and fifth year French classes, Dr. Magill has 
been giving a course of leetures on French Literature, be- 
Three of these lectures have 


. . . | already been given, in which the first three centuries of 
when there is a silence of the human, the physical, | : 


the earthly part of our being, and life and strength in | of French and German have been strengthened by the added 


| services of Professor Woods. 


French Literature have been considered. The departments 


Speaking and writing the for- 
eign language is not totally subordinated to translation. Dr. 


| Magill devotes two periods a week to translation, one to lec- 


tures, and one to conversation and composition. 


To ANN ARBOR.—William H. Parry, who graduated in 
the Arts Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 1899, 
will pursue his law studies at the University of Michigan. 

THERE have been received about fifty responses to the 
request of the Committee on Education for the names of 
teachers, members of the Society of Friends. These have been 
registered, with the information which accompanied them, and 


| when testimonials were sent they have been filed, that they 


may be accessible to any who desire to see them. 

A good proportion of the teachers thus registered are pre- 
pared for advanced work, and a number are now pursuing 
special courses in colleges at home and abroad. Several 
teachers would be glad of positions this year if vacancies 
occur, and the names of three have been sent with informa- 
tion that they were willing to substitute for small compen- 
sation. The names can be obtained by teachers or com- 
mittees upon application. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The enrolment 


| and attendance atthe end of the first month of school, is twenty 


in excess of last year at end of first month,—sixty boarding 
pupils, eighty day pupils—total one hundred and forty. Since 
Tenth month 10, 1898, the attendance from Swarthmore has 
increased from thirty-four to forty-eight. Many new pupils 
have entered the upper classes. Work is in unusually good 
condition for the first month. % # 


Won A SCHOLARSHIP.—The Norristown Hera/d, 3d inst., 
says : 

‘‘Benjamin Abraham Thomas, of Abrams, has won a 
four-year faculty scholarship at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, being one of three who were successful in an examina- 
tion last week in which there were eighteen competitors. Mr. 
Thomas is a grandson of Annie L. Thomas, of Jacoby street, 
He is a graduate of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, and of Swarthmore College. He will enter the 
Medical Department of the University."’ 

Heis a graduate of Swarthmore in the Class of 1899. 
success honors the College. 


His 


J. WALTER MALONE, who conducts the Friends’ Theo- 
logical School (‘‘ Orthodox ’’ body), at Cleveland, Ohio, writes 
in the American Friend that Prof. George Adam Smith ‘‘ was 
only allowed a few minutes to speak’’ at D. L. Moody’s 
Northfield Conference, this summer, and adds that ‘‘the 
teaching at Northfield was in every respect in harmony with 
the belief in the depravity of man, the deity of Jesus Christ, 
and redemption by his blood, the plenary inspiration of the 


| nerrant Bible, and the necessity of regeneration.’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE volume by Caroline Hazard, of Peace Dale, R. I., now 
president of Wellesley College, Mass., recently mentioned 
under this heading, ‘‘ The Narragansett Friends’ Meeting in 
the 18th Century,’’ has just been issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. (Pp. vi. and 197. 
outgrowth of a paper read before the Rhode Island Historical 
Society in 1894. It has a chapter on the beginnings of the 
Friends in Rhode Island in the 17th century, and then pre- 
sents, in several following chapters, a study of the later system 
of the Society as shown in meeting records, chiefly those 
of South Kingstown Monthly Meeting, established in 1743. 

These records appear to have been well preserved. ‘‘ There 
are eight folio volumes belonging to the men’s meeting, which 
contain the business of the meeting from month to month, the 
list of births, marriages, and deaths, and a beautiful manu- 
script of the English book of discipline,"’ this last made be- 
tween 1761 and 1763, by Joseph Congdon. Besides these 
there are three volumes of women’s meeting records, and a 
mass of papers,—deeds, epistles, etc. ‘‘ They are a set of 
time-stained books and documents, the paper discolored and 
brittle, cracking in the folds, exhaling the peculiar breath of 
long-kept mustiness. The handwriting is often crabbed, the 
spelling eccentric, the records themselves curt and scanty. 
Yet here is preserved all that is left of the best life of many 
good men and women. The voice of their preaching has died 
upon the air; the savor of their virtues exists only in tradi- 
tion ; but the record of their actual work is preserved."’ 

This allusion to the records, however, is but a minor 
feature of the book ; it sketches the coming of the Friends 
to Rhode Island, when ‘‘ Boston and the Bay towns’’ perse- 
cuted them, with the condemnation and execution of poor 
Mary Dyer ; traces the establishment of meetings, and de- 
velops the administration of the discipline. Chapters on the 
clerks of the meetings, on slavery, the trials of the Revolution, 
etc., are given. The work, we hardly need say, is marked by 
an intelligent and sympathetic knowledge of the whole sub- 
ject, and is a valuable addition to the literature which has 
gathered about Friends. 


Lloyd Mifflin, the Pennsylvania poet, whose verse is at- 
tracting wide attention, composed a poem for the unveiling, 
last week, of amonument in memory of Revolutionary soldiers, 
at Donegal, Pa. It is a stately and elevated ode, and it con- 
tains touches, too, of that tender, pastoral sentiment which 
beautifies many of this author’s sonnets, as in these stanzas: 


‘‘ Far from this vale, the heroes, lone, are lying 
In peaceful fields, now tilled by happier men ; 
The patriots fell, but each dim eye, in dying, 
Looked to these dales again. 


‘*Some near the Wissahickon shades are sleeping ; 
On far Long Island some as bravely died, 
And sylvan Brandywine has in her keeping 
Some whom death glorified.’’ 


We do not know whether, when the audience at Donegal 
heard these lines they reflected on the difference there seems 
to be between some men fighting for Independence in 1776, 
and some other men fighting for the same, in 1899. It may 
be thatthe poets do not think there is any difference. There 
is considerable complaint, we observe, that the outburst of 
poetry at New York on the return of Admiral Dewey by no 
means kept pace with the other demonstrations. 


In Scribner's Magazine, this month, a new development 
in photography is described by Dwight L. Elmendorf, the 
amateur and expert whose work is so well known. Under the 
title ‘‘ Telephotography ’’ he describes the attachment to an 
ordinary camera by which views are taken at a distance of 
twenty or thirty miles, as though the instrument were within 
a few hundred feet of the object. It is the telescope applied 


$1.50.) The book is the | 








to the camera. A series of striking illustrations from the 
author’s own pictures shows the tremendous power of this 
instrument. On one page is given a view as taken by an 
ordinary lens, and facing it is a view from the same point 
taken by the telephoto attachment. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will bring out Whittier’s ‘‘ Tent 
on the Beach ’’ for a holiday book, with illustrations by the 
Woodburys, who performed like work, very successfully, for 
Sara O. Jewett’s ‘‘ Deephaven.’’ They will also issue T. W. 
Higginson’s new volume, ‘‘ Contemporaries,’’ in which he 
gives reminiscences of Emerson, Theodore Parker, Whitman, 
Sidney Lanier, Mrs. Hawthorne, Lydia Maria Child, ‘‘H. H.,’’ 
Whittier, Garrison, Philips, Sumner, and others whom he met 
in this country and in England. 


The Review of Reviews contains the first complete account 
of the remarkable architectural competition for plans of 
buildings for the University of California, at Berkeley. This 
came to an end September 7 with the award of a first prize of 
$10,000 to the eminent French architect, E. Bénard, and of 
four other prizes amounting to an equal sum to American 
competitors. The giver of the prizes and the promoter of 
the competition is Mrs. Phcebe Hearst, widow of United 
States Senator Hearst; a portrait of her is given in the 
article. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


FLEMING, Pa.—After a vacation of two months we opened 
our Young Friends’ Association to-day, with much interest 
shown by the members. The entire program for this meeting 
was based upon the subject ‘‘Charity.’’ Our president, 
Bertha K. Cleaver, having gone to Adams county to spend 
the winter, the vice-president took her place and opened the 
meeting by reading ‘‘ The Gates of Sympathy.’’ Roll-call 
was responded to by the repeating of Scripture texts or senti- 
ments on the subject. Myra Underwood gave the references 
from the Bible containing the word charity ; she stated that it 
is not found in the Old Testament. 

‘«What is it to love our Neighbor as Ourselves?’’ from 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, was read by M. J. Fisher, who 
stated that charity means love. Sue Underwood read a poem 
from Whittier, entitled ‘‘ Charity.’ Another by Florence N 
Cleaver, ‘‘ Charity Never Faileth.’’ A part of the chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ Other People,’’ from the book, ‘‘ Making the Most 
of Life,"’ by J. R. Miller, was read by Nancy M. Fisher, 
reminding usthat there are other people besides ourselves, and 
we dare not live to ourselves if we would be called Christians; 
we may not turn our backs to any human being in distress, if 
there is aught we can do to relieve, and beside gifts of charity, 
we owe to others love and sympathy. 

A piece entitled, ‘‘ Sympathy for our Superiors,’’ was read 
by the vice-president, giving some thoughts on the other side 
of the question. We are prone to think that those who have 
attained to heights above us do not need our sympathy. Yet 
they really do, for they are more alone in the world than we, 
and by helping to hold up their hands we are serving. Ifthe 
purpose be a worthy one, we receive our reward. 

A committee was appointed to select new officers to serve 
the Association. Closed in silence. 

N. M. FISHER, Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Ninth mouth 16, at the home of Michael W. Moore. The 
secretary, Emma Brown, read the minutes, which were ap- 
proved as read. 

After the business was transacted, Pearl Rall entertained 
the Associatlon by presenting a paper entitled, ‘‘ The Struggle 
of the Elements.’’ The paper beautifully illustrated the strug- 
gles and trials of life, especially those of the poor and down- 
trodden classes, whose condition is so deplorable and yet 
whose minds are continually grasping, though in vain, for 
something higher and purer. After the general discussion the 
Association adjourned to meet Tenth month 13, at the home 
of Nehemiah Brown. E. M., Secretary. 
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LANGHORNE, Pa.—The first meeting of the Langhorne 
Young Friends’ Association, after the summer vacation, was 
held at the home of Edward Palmer, Ninth month 23. The 
president called the meeting to order, and in the absence of 
the secretary, Sara E. Allen was appointed for the evening. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

A reading from Adelaide Proctor’s poems preceded the ad- 
dress for- the evening, delivered by Isaac H. Hillborn. His 
subject was ‘‘ The Tabernacle,’’ which was illustrated by a 
miniature reproduction of the first one, and interestingly ex- 
plained. A vote of thanks was extended to him and his wife 
for their kindness in being with us. 

The executive committee offered their report and the meet- 
ing adjourned to Tenth month 21, at the home of J. Howard 
Marshall. 5. EL A. 


Newtown, Pa.—Newtown Friends’ Association held its 
first meeting after the summer vacation at the home of Abbie 
K. Rice, on the evening of Tenth month 4th. The meeting 
was called to order by the president, who, after a period of 
silence, read the 121st Psalm. The committee appointed at 
the last meeting to take charge of the distribution of maga- 
zines and other literature, reported and was continued. 

The program was then presented as follows: first, a bio- 
graphical sketch of Aaron M. Powell, by Anna Worthington. 
This paper, beginning with a brief personal reminiscence, 
gave some of the facts and incidents of his life, that have 
been recently published. Other Friends present who had 
known him made brief remarks. 

Sarah J. Reeder next read some carefully-selected extracts 
from Trines ‘‘In Tune With the Infinite,’’ which, with her 
remarks, gave an idea of the contents and purpose of the 
book. Lydretta Rice next read a poem, entitled ‘‘ A News- 
boy's First Visit to Church.’’ The Discipline Committee was 
represented by Evan T. Worthington, who read the conclu- 
sion of ‘‘ The Scriptural Basis of the Queries.’’ On behalf 
of the Current Topics department Mary T. Hillborn read an 
article called ‘‘ The Passing of Ingersoll.’’ The Executive 
Committee then presented its report, giving the program for 
the next meeting. Roll was called, to which a large number 
responded with sentiments, and the meeting adjourned, to 
meet Eleventh month Ist, at the home of Silas and Sarah F. 
Cary. A. W. 


SOLEBURY, Pa.—Solebury Young Friends’ Association 
met on the afternoon of the 8th inst., at Solebury meeting- 
house. After the reading of the minutes, the report of the 
Executive Committee was given by Hugh W. Michener. 

The appointments for next month are, ‘‘ What are the 
essentials of a useful life?’’ Mabel Haddock. Recitation, 
Mary D. Ely. ‘‘Against what customs of the present time 
should Friends bear testimony?’’ Joseph B. Simpson and 
Martha B. White. George H. Ely reported on Current Events, 
Ella B. Carter on Literature, and Mabel Haddock read that 
part of the Discipline relating to war. Martha C. Ely gave 
an interesting report of the meeting of the committee to 
arrange for the General Conference of Associations to be held 
at Woodstown, N. J., Eleventh month 18. Ely J. Smith was 
appointed to represent Solebury Association at that conference 
by a five-minute speech. Five delegates were named by the 
meeting to attend the Woodstown Conference: George H. 
Ely, Edith Michener, Martha C. Ely, Florence R. Kenderdine, 
and Martha B. White. 

‘Is the United States justifiable in the acquisitition of the 
Philippines ?’’ was answered in the affirmative by Florence R. 
Kenderdine. Remarks upon the question were made by 
Annie M. Smith, Watson Kenderdine, Frederick L. Smith, 
George H. Ely, and William M. Ely. A recitation ‘‘ That 
Men Die,’’ by Helen Hunt Jackson, was given by Laura 
Haddock, and a reading, ‘‘ The Legend Beautiful,’’ by Long- 
fellow, was given by Martha B. White. Frederick L. Smith 
discussed the Peace Congress held at The Hague. ; 

The president appointed Ely J. Smith on the section for 
History, Edith Michener on Literature, Hannah Kenderdine 
on Discipline, and Martha C. Ely on Current Topics. Those 
present decided to hold the meetings in the afternoon, instead 
of following the First-day morning meeting. The Association 


accordingly adjourned until the second First-day in Eleventh 
month, at 2.30 p. m. 


FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, Cor. 





CHARITABLE REPORTS. 


WE have received the twenty-first annual report of the Chil- 
dren's Homceopathic Hospital of Philadelphia, now located in 
a new building at Franklin and Thompson streets. The 
officers include a number whose names would be familiar to 
our readers. In the new building, the report states, they 
have capacity and facilities for the treatment of more than 
double the number of patients now under care, but additional 
funds are needed for this. 

The number of inmates of the Hospital, in the year 1898, 
was 145, of whom 89 were discharged cured, 24 were dis- 
charged improved, 5 died, 8 were removed, and 19 remained. 
The number treated in the Hospital since its establishment is 
2,307. The accident cases treated in 1898 were 353, the 
out-door visits made by resident physicians, 2,924, the num- 
ber treated at the general medical clinic, 3,732, and at special 
clinics, 28,584. 


The Vacant Lots Cultivation Association of Philadelphia 
report for the season of 1899 a good showing of results. 
They were able to assign 268 quarter-acre plots in the suburbs 
of the city toas many families, and the crops raised were 
quite good, the report being from 3,000 to 4,000 bushels of 
potatoes, 10,000 to 12,000 baskets of tomatoes, 60,000 to 70,- 
ooo heads of cabbage, 10,000 to 12,000 ears of corn, 10,000 
to 12,000 stalks of celery, 4,000 to 5,000 bushels of turnips, 


besides other vegetables, including egg plants, carrots, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, beets, peppers, onions and 
radishes. 


The Association has its office at room 310, Rothschild 
Building, 14 S. Broad St. (hours 11 to 12). R. F. Powell is 
Superintendent. James T. Shinn is president, and Dr. W. I. 
Hull, of Swarthmore, is one of the Directors. 

An exhibition of the season's crops was given last week, for 


three days, in the main aisle of John Wanamaker’s store. 


THE PARIAHS OF INDIA. 


[T. B. Pandian, of Madras, India, delivered a lecture at Swarth- 

more College, on the evening of the 3d instant, on the Pariah (or out- 
cast), class of India. A Friend writes:] 
FLUENT as his English is, and earnest as his words are, while 
he pleads for the Pariahs—the outcast, suffering people of his 
own land—yet the high purpose of the man himself, his un- 
selfishness, his dedication, his clear perception of duty, his 
buoyant hope, his happiness in his chosen work, all these 
impress his hearers most deeply, and speak more eloquently 
than any words can do, for the uplifting power of the religion 
of Christ. 

For this man of India was born a Brahmin prince, but 
has been converted to a belief in the Christian faith. Accord- 
ing to the traditions of his race, he should despise and relig- 
iously avoid the lowest class of the people of his country, — 
the poor Pariahs, whose mere touch and shadow are regarded 
as pollution. These people live in wretched, disease-breeding 
huts, far removed from all respected people of India, and are 
not permitted so much as to take a drink of water from a well 
used by their more favored brethren. Deprived of education, 
of all religious instruction, of the comforts of life, of medical 
attention in times of sickness, of suitable food, and even of 
pure water to drink, these outcasts attracted the attention of 
Mr. Pandian ; he could not share any longer the prejudices 
of his caste against these poor outcasts, after he learned the 
meaning of these words of his chosen Master: ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.”’ 

Perhaps we can scarcely imagine the self-sacrifice of this 
man, when he left his caste, adopted the Christian religion, 
and took for his life-work the amelioration of the condition of 
the nine million Pariahs of India. In our country we are 
accustomed to honor those who unselfishly give their lives to 
the service of the poor and down-trodden ; in India, a man 
who goes among the Pariahs becomes an outcast himself. ‘I 
know you not,’’ are the words he must expect, even from 
those who are his nearest and dearest. Brave indeed was 
this man*who dared to face such trials, and glad are we to 
believe when looking in his happy, earnest face that he has 
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found that peace which’ the world cannot give, and neither 
can it take away. 

His modest plea for money with which to dig wells, whence 
the Pariahs may draw the life-giving water, so needed in their 
intensely hot climate, will surely appeal to the generosity of 
all those who have it in their hearts to say, as did Miranda: 
‘*O! I have suffer'd with those that I saw suffer.”’ 


E,W: C. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
**THOU DOES.’’ 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


By means of the INTELLIGENCER a Friend would like to put 
in a plea for the correct use of a certain essentially Friendly 
expression, namely—the form ‘‘ Thou dost.”’ 

It has recently come to my notice that some members of 
the Society, presumably in protest against the manifestly un- 
grammatical ‘‘thee does,’’ are endeavoring to introduce a no 
less intolerable form, ‘‘ Thou does.’’ I hesitate to believe 
that affectation can have ought to do with the absurd blinding 
of the grammatical sense of a people always so mindful of 
simplicity ; therefore do I say ‘‘ presumably in protest.’’ 

‘* Thee does’’ is an incorrect form, similar exactly to ‘‘me 
does,’ so eagerly corrected in children; ‘‘Thou does’’ 
equal'y faulty with ‘‘ 1 does’’ ; yet of the two forms, ‘‘ Thee 
does,’’ ‘‘ Thou does,’’ the former is preferable, since it has 
the sanction of many years of usage, while the latter is but 
newly coined by afew. Now if we are not satisfied with 
‘* Thee does,’’ as we have good reason not to be, why not 
turn to our grammars and bring out the one, the only correct 
form, ‘‘ Thou dost?’’ ‘‘ Two wrongs won't make a right,"’ 
especially when we have the right all ready-made and close 
at hand. . 

In closing let me add one word of warning. Have we 
ever reflected upon the meaning of the expression so fre- 
quently found in every dictionary, ‘‘ Incorrect, sanctioned 
by usage ?’’ Isit not to our shame that forms and expres- 


sions should be so qualified, and are there not already enough 
such without another being added by our Society to the list ? 

As our Heavenly Father gave to us a language, it is the 
duty of every human being to preserve its dignity, its beauty, 


and its purity. 


A FRIEND. 
Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 1. 


[The above comes to us without other name than that 
above, ‘‘A Friend.’’ It bears the post-mark Richmond, or 
we might have supposed its origin to have been farther east- 
ward. Perhaps our correspondent would feel impressed with 
this view: the use of ‘‘thee’’ in the nominative case (unless 
the ‘‘sanction of long usage’’ can give it justification), is 
plainly incorrect ; if, then, we begin a reform with ‘‘thou’’ 
instead of ‘‘thee,’’ perhaps the ‘‘ does’’ will yield also, later. 
‘Can we not take one step ata time? As a matter of fact, 
‘‘ Thou does"’ has also sanction of long usage by many.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER. | 


THE ONE I MISS. 


THE children play on the porch and lawn, 
In merriment bright and free— 

The toys lie scattered upon the grass, 

The dollies are dressed for tea. 


Here Jane comes running to meet papa, 
And Mary comes toddling, too, 

Their little faces alight with love, 

As sweet as e’er childhood knew. 


I hug the little ones close—so close— 

A kiss on each cheek I press ; 

They romp about me with laugh and shout, 
And many a soft caress. 


Ah, sweet is the love that their lives outpour, 
And sweet is their joyous kiss ; 


But my tears will come, and my heart ache sore, 
For the little girl I miss. 





O God, for the smile—for the vanished smile— 
That my hungering heartstrings crave ; 
O God, for the love of the little heart, 
Asleep in her silent grave. 
—Howell S. England. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
On the western slope of the hill, half way down to 
the road which winds, white and dusty, along its foot, 
there is a slight depression,—a dimple, as it were, in 
its softly rounded cheek. From the summit I had 
often surveyed the beautiful scene below with its 
billowy woodland falling away into undulating pas- 
ture-land and meadow and the farm buildings far 
below Zleaming white against the green; and I had 
speculated as to the cause of this break in the rounded 
contour of the hillside. I knew, however, that the 
way thither lay through a tangled maze of briers and 
undergrowth and until to-day I had never ventured 
upon it. 

It was a sultry day in August; I had been wander- 
ing aimlessly through the cool forest aisles, glad to 
have escaped the dust of the town. And now, as the 
lengthening shadows of the trees told me that night 
was approaching, I forced my way through an unusu- 
ally stubborn thicket and found myself suddenly 
upon the edge of a small clearing. I recognized it 
at once as forming the depression which had excited 
my curiosity. 

Leaving the shade of the great oaks and chest- 
nuts, I plunged for a few yards waist deep amid the 
russet sea of briers and tall weeds which covered the 
ground, and came upon the ruins of what once 
evidently had formed a human habitation. The roof 
had fallen in; the blackberry and sumac grew rank 
about the ruined wall; the door, rusted or broken 
from its hinges, lay prostrate at my feet, where afew 
bricks, long since overgrown with grass, bore mute 
testimony to the footpath which had once existed 
there. The shingles and timbers of the fallen roof 
were grey and warped from long exposure to sun and 
storm, to rain and heat. 

A circular hollow in the ground, choked with 
rank grass and surrounded by a vagrant cluster of 
belated tiger lilies, marked the old well curb, and at 
my feet a rude outline of stones and shells told elo- 
quently how a loving hand had sought to cherish her 
familiar flowers amid the woodland wilds; but the 
wild weeds had now crowded out their more civilized 
and less hardy relatives—too often the case in the 
human brotherhood itself. About the four sides of 
the little clearing the great trees rose straight and tall 
like a frame for the picture in which the scene of 
desolation and decay upon which I gazed might well 
form the foreground. 

As I came at every step upon some new trace of 
human life, a vision rose before me. I saw the clear- 
ing filled with the mighty trees it once had born. I 
saw the honest-hearted yeoman beneath whose ring- 
ing axe the white chips fell in showers while the wood 
resounded to the drum beat of his blows, punctuated 
here and there with the thunder crash of the falling 
tree. I saw the house rise slowly, wall and rafter 
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and roof, solid and substantial, until at last, gaily 
dressed in the time of nesting birds, it waited expect- | 
ant for the coming of the bride. I saw the work in 
the field, the work in the house, hallowed and made 
sacred by the love in the heart and the tender silence 
amid ‘‘God’s first temples.’”’ I saw the miracle of 
the young madonna even as she looked from Rafael 
Sanzio’s loving touch upon the Sistine wall, the sun- 
lit clouds of a new immortality behind and above her, 
one light foot still touching our earth beneath her 
new found heaven, and deep in her eyes the mystery 
of Life. There is but one more scene, but one more 
secret, the life of man may know; and even it is here. 
Do not the falling door-way, the crumbling wall, the 
broken hearthstone, speak but one word, and that 
word Death? And is Death not the great intérpreter 
of all things? 
‘*So lonely and silent it is, so tattered and rent with the sun 
and the snow 
You would think it the work of a dead man’s hand a hun- 
dred year's ago ; 
And he who finds it suddenly there as he wanders far and 
alone 
Is touched with a sweet and a beautiful sense of something 
tender and gone— 
The sense of a vanished life in the waste, the mark of a 
soul’s command, 


The going and coming of vanished feet, the touch of a 
human hand— "’ 


But God's sunshine is too bright, too searching, 
to let us moan the shadow long. 


‘* Wrecked is the ship of pearl 
And every chambered cell 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed ; 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed.’’ 


But still through the deep caves of thought I hear 
a voice that sings ’’— 


‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll, 
Leave thy low-vaulted past, 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free.’’ 


And above all else, from the deserted clearing, from 
the silent wood, from the falling house, comes a voice 
which whispers still ‘I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.’ And we look upon the old house with other 
eyes. It is no morea grave, a tomb; it is a last 
year’s nest from which the birds have flown singing 
into the larger air, a chrysalis whence has come the 
beauty of the present, a token by the wayside both 
of the progress of the race and the Providence of 
God. Evy J. Smiru. 


Ler not your recreations be lavish spenders of 
your time, but choose such which are healthful, short, 
transient, recreative, and apt to refresh you ; but at no 
hand dwell upon them, or make them your great em 
ployment ; for he that spends his time in sports, and 
calls it recreation, is like him whose garment is all 
made of fringes, and his meat nothing but sauces ; they 
ard healthless, chargeable, and useless.—/eremy Tay- 
lor. 








An English Minister’s Testimony. 
Springfield Republican. 
A TRUEand lofty note was struck by Rev. Dr. Mackennal, of 
England, in his address on war before the International Con- 
gregational Council in Boston. That he represents Christian- 
ity above some other clergymen, whose bloodthirsty utter- 
ances have lately startled sober people, cannot be doubted. 
A war may be necessary, under existing conditions, but that 
would simply prove that the conditions were un-Christian, not 
that the war was Christian. Christianity stands for an ideal, 
and there is nothing idealinwar. The English preacher truly 
said : ‘‘ There will be no end to the liability of war until na- 
tions are Christian in the sense that many men and women 
are so ; and in this sense there is not, and never has been, a 
Christian nation.’’ And how well phrased was this: ‘‘ War 
squanders and degrades the noble impulse which gave it 


being.’’ The Congregational council needed this kind of 
talk. That it came from an Englishman is particularly 


gratifying. 


Monument to Indians. 


THE Minnesota Valley Historical Scciety is erecting, in Ren- 
ville county, a monument to Indians who, during the terrible 
‘* Sioux outbreak’ of 1862, rendered faithful service to the 
whites. The structure is to be fifty-two feet high, and ten 
feet square at the base. 


Four names have been chosen to be placed on it. They 
are John Other Day (Am-pa-tu-to-ki-cha), Lorenzo Lawrence, 
Simon Anah-wang-mannee, and Paul Mah-za-ku-ta-mannee. 
John Other Day led and guided a party of sixty-two men, 
women, and children from the Yellow Medicine agency to 
within the lines of the whites, then joined the forces of Gen. 
Sibley and served against the hostiles throughout the campaign. 
Lorenzo Lawrence took Mrs. De Camp and her two children 
and another family from the Indian camp and brought them 
down the Minnesota in boats to Fort Ridgely. Old Simon 
Anah-wang-manee stood sentinel over the imperilled people 
at Yellow Medicine, and subsequently brought a German 
woman and her children all the way from the upper country 
in an ox-wagon to Fort Ridgely. Paul Mah-zu-ku-ta-mannee 
helped the captives all he could, and his brave and forcible 
speeches to the hostiles contributed largely to the decision 
not to murder the 250 prisoners helpless in their hands. All 
these were full-blooded Indians. 

The names of some Indian women, who also aided in 
saving life, may have places on the monument. 


An Old Colored Man Dead. 
Newtown, Pa., Enterprise. 

PETER WILSON, an aged colored man, who for many years 
lived in a little cabin along the road from Dolington to Tay- 
lorsville, died on Thursday morning of last week [Ninth 
month 21], at the home of his brother, near Titusville, N. J. 
He was removed to that place a few weeks ago, as on account 
of age and decrepitude he could no longer care for himself. 
Peter was a somewhat eccentric character, very religiously 
inclined. He was a local exhorter, and in his better days 
attended camp meetings far and near, often walking twenty 
and thirty miles to be present at these religious feasts. His 
mode of life was different from that of the community, be 
they white or colored. He was accustomed to pulling the 
swill for his pig from Taylorsville on a little hand truck, and 
took the fruit and vegetables he produced on his little hillside 
lot to Trenton market on a wheelbarrow. He had lived in 
the Taylorsville neighborhood since his youth ; possibly he 
was born there. His father used to distinguish himself at the 
old Newtown exhibition by driving sometimes a steer and 
sometimes a heifer to a sulky, and was the beheld of all 
beholders. Residents of Newtown remember when father 
and son gathered garbage about town in a cart drawn by a bull. 

Peter's funeral was held on Saturday ; interment in the 
burying-ground on Frost Lane, Newtown. As the funeral 
procession passed Peter’s long-time home, his housekeeper 
came out and followed the cortege on foot, saying ‘Old 





— 


Pete’s goin’ to Jesus and I’m goin’ withhim.’’ At Dolington 
she took off her shoes to expedite locomotion, and reached 
the cemetery in time to witness the interment. No one seems 
to know just how old Peter was; middle-aged men say that 
when they were small boys he appeared to be a very old man. 


English Fruit-Growing Under Glass. 
SOME statements made in recent letters from England in the 
INTELLIGENCER are illustrated in a paragraph in an English 
newspaper : 

‘‘It is estimated that the area of ground in the United 
Kingdom which is covered by glass-houses devoted to fruit 


culture has increased more than ten-fold during the last thirty | 


years. The latest statistics show that there are at present 
over 1,000 acres of land covered in this way. The superin- 
tendent of Covent Garden Market, London, estimates that 
these houses produce about one thousand tons of grapes, six 
thousand tons of tomatoes, and 500,000 dozens of cucumbers 
every year, besides which there are, of course, lesser quan- 
tities of such fruits as strawberries, peaches, nectarines, and 
figs.”’ 


The South African Gold Fields. 


THE great ‘‘ Witwatersrand’’ gold fields of South Africa 
located in the South African Republic, are better known as the 
Johannesburg mines. The Dutch word ‘‘ Witwatersrand,’’ 
means, literally, ‘‘ White Water Range,’’ and the strip of 
territory, a few hundred miles long and a few miles in width, 


to which it is applied, was but a few years ago considered a | 


nearly worthless ridge, useful only for the pasturage of cattle 
and sheep, and for even this comparatively valueless. In 
1883, however, gold was discovered, and in 1884 the value of 
the gold production was about $50,000. It increased with 
startling rapidity, the production of 1888 being about $5,000, - 
000, and that of 1890, $10,000,000 ; 1892, over $20,000,000 ; 
1895, over $40,000,000, and 1897 ai.d 1898 about $55,000, - 
000 in each year. Recent discoveries lead to the belief that 
these wonderfully rich mines are the long lost ‘‘gold of 
Ophir’’ from which Solomon obtained his supplies. 


Practical Forestry Teaching. 
A YEAR ago Cornell University secured 30,000 acres of wood- 
land in the Adirondack region for the exclusive use of her 
Forestry Department. The land has been divided into a 


number of sections and several seed beds have been laid out | 


in which there have been planted over a million small trees 
of different varieties. The students of forestry will study the 
theory of the subject from October to April, and from then 


until commencement they will study the practical side of | 


forestry. 


Professor John C. Gifford was recently elected to the Chair | 


of Forestry at Cornell. He is a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, with the degree of B. S., and was for some years 
Instructor in Botany at Swarthmore. Later, he devoted him- 
self to the forestry movement in New Jersey. 


A SINGULAR and interesting discovery has been made at 
Borboyla, in Hungary, where the remains of an unusually 
large antediluvian animal have been unearthed, which a 
Hungarian savant pronounces to be larger than anything of 
the kind previously found in Europe. According to this 
authority, the animal is a whale, eight metres long, and judg- 
ing by the stratum in which it was embedded, he believes it 


to be the most ancient animal yet brought to light in this | 


quarter of the globe. 


THE smallest piece of real estate in New York is an odd- 
shaped corner lot, somewhat smaller than a double page of a 
newspaper. This limited estate is at the north-west corner of 
Fourth Street and Irving Place. It occupies a curious little 
niche in the corner property, and has a frontage of a few 
inches on both these important streets. Taxes are regularly 
paid on it, and the high rent ($50 per month) which its 
owner demands for it has been paid regularly for years. 


| number of immoral places. 


| British Charge, was sent to London for ratification. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
AN interesting meeting to consider the situation of the Douk- 
hobor people in Canada was held on the evening of the 3d 


| instant at Friends’ meeting-house, Fourth and Arch streets, 


at the call of the sub-committee of that Yearly Meeting in 


| charge of the subject. There was a good attendance. Joseph 
| S. Elkinton and William Evans, who have visited the Douk- 


hobors, explained their situation, and the need there is for aid 
to get through the winter. It is proposed in Arch Street 
Yearly Meeting to have committees canvass the several 


| monthly meetings, and a general appeal to the public will 


also be made. 


THE Annual Conference of Friends of the Indian was 
held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., this week. At West Chester, 
Pa., on the 11th, 12th, and 13th instant, a Centennial Cele- 
bration of the establishment of the Borough took place. The 
first day was ‘‘ Literary Day,’’ and among other exercises, 
Gilbert Cope read a historical paper, Charlton F. Lewis, of 
New York, delivered an oration, and Prof. J. Russell Hayes, 
of Swarthmore College, read an Ode (published in full in this 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER.) All the chief participants in 
the day’s program were natives of the county,—Chester. 

THERE has not been at this writing any collision of arms 
between the English and the Boer forces, in South Africa. 
Large bodies of armed men are near the border on both sides. 
In England the most extraordinary military activity prevails. 
Twenty-five thousand ‘‘ reserves '’ have been called out. It 
is announced that the commander of the British forces, Gen. 
Buller, ‘‘ will have twice as many men as the Duke of Wel- 
lington ever commanded.’’ London reports continue to hold 


| out the idea of negotiations for peace before there is an actual 


outbreak of war. Parliament has been summoned to assemble 
on the 17th instant. 

THE condition of affairs at Manila is described very 
unfavorably by John H. Peyton, of New York, ‘‘ army secre- 
tary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew,’’ who was sent out 
last spring by Bishop Doane (Episcopal Church), of Albany, 
N.Y. He said in an interview on the 3d instant, that Manila 
was ‘‘a hell hole,’’ with ‘‘ 430 or more saloons,’’ and a great 
It is practically useless, he said, 
to undertake to do anything in the way of mission work 
‘«until the United States troops depart or reform.'’ He speaks 


| highly of the morality of the native Tagalo people. 


A STATEMENT was made public, last week, by N. E. Guyot, 
of Pueblo, Colorado, in which he charges that wholesale 
fraud and corruption exist in the administration of civil and 
military affairs at Manila. He was a soldier in the 1st Colo- 
rado regiment, and was detailed (having been an accountant), 
to serve in the office of the ‘‘auditor of public accounts.”’ 
Having now returned with the regiment, he says that the 
accounts were habitually falsified, corrupt contracts made, 
and bribery of officials regularly practiced. ‘‘ Commissary 
supplies are purchased at rates 100 to 200 per cent. above 


| market prices,’’ the difference being divided by the sellers 
| and the officials. 


| contractors, and then taken for the Government at high 


Beef is condemned, bought by favorite 


prices ‘‘ without leaving the refrigerator ships.’’ About the 
same time that Guyot made this statement, Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen, of West Somerville, Mass., a Congregational minister, 


| who has been in the Philippines, published his observations. 


He said the custom-house at Manila was ‘‘a seething abom- 


| ination,’’ on account of corruption and incompetency, and 


gave many details similar to those of Guyot. 


THERE has been, a Washington dispatch states, no pro- 
| gress towards a final agreement upon a ‘‘ modus vivendi'’ 
| fixing the Alaskan boundary, even temporarily, since the ten- 
tative scheme framed by Secretary Hay and Mr. Tower, the 


So faras 
is known in Washington, the London authorities are still 


| waiting upon the Canadians to act in the matter. 


THE United States transport Stam, which left San Fran- 
cisco for Manila, on the 19th of Eighth month, with 330 mules, 
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to be used in the campaign against the Filipinos, reached 
Manila on the 6th inst., and reported that all but nineteen of 
the mules were killed in violent typhoon storms encountered 
after leaving Honolulu. In the storm the ship rolled heavily, 
and the animals were thrown from side to side and frightfully 
mangled. The Quartermaster's Department, Washington, 
states that they were ‘‘trained pack-mules,’’ and were con- 
sidered the most valuable that had been sent out. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY has approved the sentence im- 
posed by a military court-martial, a year ago, upon Captain 
O. M. Carter, of the corps of engineers, United States Army, 
who was found guilty of defrauding the Government of from 
$1,600,000 to $2,000,000, while engaged in the construction 
of river and harbor works at Savannah, Georgia. The sen- 
tence was that he be dismissed from the service of the United 
States, pay a fine of $5,000, and be imprisoned at hard labor 
for five years. Wayne MacVeagh ineffectually made an argu- 
ment before the President to have the sentence reconsidered. 


> 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Dr. D. D. CRowLEy, a member of the California Board of 
Health, has proposed to that body a resolution forbidth 
persons suffering from tuberculosis (‘‘consumption,’’ etc.), 
from coming into the State. ‘‘ With the mildest form of a 
quarantine, he believes that seven-eights of the consumptives 
who annually come to California would make no attempt to 
enter the State.’’ It may be a question whether under the 
Constitution one State can forbid citizens of other States from 
coming into it. 

—Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has given so much money to 
colleges, has paid over his gift of $50,000 to Berea College, 
Ky., which was conditioned on the raising of $150,000 among 
other friends of the institution. The work of Berea College 
is among the people of both races,—white and colored,—in 
eastern Kentucky. 


—Great agitation appears to exist in China against the 
missionaries stationed there. Many native converts, especially 
of the Catholic faith, have been kilted, while the missionaries 
in several instances have been driven out of the towns. Itis 
most probable that one cause of this is distrust of the ‘* Chris- 
tian nation,’’ on account of their wars of aggression, and 
their proposal to ‘‘ partition "’ China. 


—It appears that many of the places reported captured by 
the United States troops in the Philippine Islands, are after- 
ward recaptured by the Filipinos. A correspondent, J. T. 
McCutcheon, of the Chicago Record, enumerates twenty such 
places. One of them has been captured and abandene six 


A NEw way of blasting rock is to place 
a cartridge of water into a shot hole and 
convert it into steam instantly by elec- 
tricity. This method is especially appli- 
cable in coal mines. 

THE advance in agricultural methods 
is illustrated by an Ohio paper, the Ash- 
tabula Sentine/, thus: One evening, a 
short time ago, a society in Jefferson 
needed a gallon of cream. The committee 
called up by telephone the proprietors of 
a milk farm two miles north of the town, 
and asked if they could furnish it. The 
reply was that they could as soon as milk- 
ing was done. In thirty minutes from 
the time the call was made the cream was 
delivered. 

The milk had been drawn from the cow, 
put into a separator, the cream extracted 
and sent to town by a man on a bicycle. 

A few years ago the committee would 
have had to send a boy in the afternoon, 
‘« yesterday's milk "’ would have had to be 
skimmed, and if the boy had not treed 
too many chipmunks on the way, he 
might have got back in time for the 
festival 
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times by the United States troops. Several of them have 
been taken and abandoned three or four times. Some of the 
points were of no great military value, but others ‘‘ were of 
strategic importance.’’ 


—At the annual meeting of the State Hospital for the 
Insane, Norristown, Pa., on the 6th instant, there were 
reported 1109 female and 1103 male patients. Of the latter 
418 are compelled to sleep in the corridors and 190 upon 
mattresses on the floor. This is due to lack of room and the 
overcrowded condition of the Hospital. 


—The Children's Homceopathic Hospital of Philadelphia 
(Franklin and Marshall Sts.), issue occasionally a neat little 
newspaper, Our Hospital Messenger, at 25 cents a year, giving 
information concerning the institution. 

—Details received at Constantinople of the recent earth- 
quakes in Asia Minor show that about 1,500 persons perished, 
several villages being destroyed. 


—The formal inauguration of Miss Caroline Hazard as 
president of Wellesley College, Mass., took place on the 3d 
instant. Addresses were delivered by her, by Presidents Eliot, 
of Harvard ; Angell, of the University of Michigan ; Hadley, 
of Yale, and others. President Hazard is 42 years old. For 
her literary work the University of Michigan hase given her 
M. A., and Brown University, Litt. D. 


—The Philadelphia Audletin says: ‘‘It is reported from 
Harrisburg that, in addition to a three per cent. levy on their 
annual salaries, the employes of the State have been 
‘requested’ by Chairman Reeder to deliver up another one 
per cent. for the Republican State Committee. The ‘contri- 
butions’ will be paid to the heads of the departments which 
are put under levy, and they are to receive, it is said, a cer- 
tificate stating that each man gave the money of ‘his own 
free will.’’’ 

—The Pennsylvania Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union began its session in Philadelphia on 
the 6th instant. Rebecca B. Chambers, Chester county, the 
president, delivered the annual address. During the past 
year there was an increase of 1,689 members, making the 
total membership 14,311. 

—Francis T. White, New York city, has added $25,000 
to the endowment fund of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana, (‘‘orthodox’’ Friends’). He and his brother, 
Morris M. White, had previously given $25,000 jointly. 

—An electric road for the Catskill Mountains is now being 
surveyed. It will connect with the Otis Elevating Railway, 
and from there will run from Saugerties to Catskill, connecting 
from there with the railway. The right of way has been 
secured, and construction wi!l soon begin. 


——— 


jie gains wisdom in a happy way 
| who gains it by the experience of 
others. In painting why not avail 
yourself of the advice of those who have had 
the greatest experience — the painters. 
Competent, practical painters everywhere 


use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 


They know they cannot afford to use any- 


thing else. 

FR E E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 

folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 

combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to pain 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 
TENTH MONTH : 
22. Schuylkill, 10.30a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 
5. Valley, 10 a. m. 
19. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
26. Reading, 10 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
3. Germantown, I0.3o a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needed corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 
enable them to issue the Almanac for 1900 at an 
early date. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Concord 
meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
21, 1899, convening at 10 a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WoRTH 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, 


r \ Clerks. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Providence (Media), on First-day, 
Tenth month 15, 1899, at 2.30 p. m 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 18th, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a Conference 
at Upper Dublin Friends’ meeting-house, on 
First-day, the 22d of Tenth month, at 3 o’clock. 
Subject, ‘* Peace and Arbitration.” 

J. Q. ATKINSON, 
ARABELLA CARTER, 


*,* The fall meeting of the Abington First- 
day ‘School Union will be held at Upper Dublin 
Friends’ meeting- -house, Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 21, 1899, convening at I0 a. m._ All in- 
terested are invited to attend. 

Mary H. Forman, Clerk. 
JosepPuH S. Evans, Assistant Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting have appointed a meeting to be 
held at Elmer, N. J., on Tenth month 15, at 
2.30 p. m. A portion of the committee will 
visit Alloways Creek Meeting, on Tenth month 

2, at 10 a. m. 


\ Clerks. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovricss: { Sauer onan Co., Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 


Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
Science ) 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 

Residence, 216 W. Couiter Street, Germantown. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Your dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

a Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAVE, SAVE 2, Your FUEL 


ubtig THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST $2.00 AND UP. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
vate ned for booklet on economy in heating 


hommOCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
45 Furnace Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


LODGING. ARRANGEIIENTS. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommo- 
dation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue meeting 
house, Baltimore, are requested to foward their applica- 
tions as promptly as possible. The rooms will be read 
for occupancy on Sixth-day evening, 27th of Tenth 
month, for those who neg to attend the sessions of the 
meeting of ministers and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
or lodging, or both, can be obtained in the neighborhood, 
at a moderate cost. The Committee is prepared to fur- 
nish names and residences of those who ain such ac- 
—— 

— may be addressed to any of the following 





Frien 
Racuet R. Ho tt, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
Save H. Starr, 308 E. LaFayette Ave., Balto. 

Sub. Committee of the Committee on Entertainment, 
or to 
BerTHa JANNEY, 1807 Bolton St., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 
N. B.—In making application, Friends will please 
name the om on which — expect to reach Baltimore. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEIENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrangements have 
been made with the railroad companies so that those 
near the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Baltimore and return at a special rate of one and one- 
third fare. 

By applying personally or by letter to the undersigned, 
or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, southwest 
corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, card 
orders on the ticket agents for tickets may be obtained of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Division,—any point east of Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia and Erie Division, United Railroads of New 
os Division, West Jerse Railroad, Philadelphia, 

Jilmington, & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac Rail- 
road, Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria & 
Fredericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of New York 
city or other leased or affiliated lines within these limits. 

ickets may be purchased from the 25th to the 31st of 
Tenth month, inclusive, with limit of expiration Eleventh 
month 7th, 1899, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any point 
where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five cents. 
When orders are to be forwarded by mail a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. Applicants 


will state specifically what railroad or what system they | 


wish to come over. 


| EDWARD STABLER, Jx., 
6 South St., Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 


North and Centre Sts., Baltimore. 


lll 


ee seen 
Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL tid ees 
URP 


Interest allowed on Depesies 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S, SAyrReEs, 

1. Botton WINPENNY, 
E.twoop Becker. 
Warren G. Grirritu, 
¢ 7 Samuet Bancrort, Jr., 
HoMAS R. Git, Epwarp G. McCo.tin, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Avrrep I. PHI uirs, 

Grorce M. WaGner. 


Titles to Real Estate 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osgerpH R. RuHoaps, 
ouN F. Lewis, 


AN AUTUMN OUTING. 
GETTYSBURG, LURAY, NATURAL BRIDGE, HOT 
SPRINGS, RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON. 


An eleven-day personally-conducted tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, and the 
cities of Richmond and Washington will leave 
New York and Philadelphia in a special train 
of parlor cars on Fifth-day, Tenth month Ig. 
The party will be in charge of a tourist agent 
and an experienced chaperon. A whole day 
will be spent on the Battlefield of Gettysburg, a 
carriage drive with lectures by an able guide 
being included in the ticket. Ample time will 
be allowed at Luray and Natural Bridge to view 
the wondrous natural formations, and at the Hot 
Springs two days will be spent. The season at 
this great Autumn resort in the beautiful moun- 
tains of Virginia will be atits height. At Rich- 
mond and Washington opportunities will be 
presented to visit all the points of interest under 
intelligent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary 
expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents ; 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 
4 Court street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Berrers anp Messaczs. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
Pp. 10 cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Mgetinc ror Worsuir. — Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, §o cents; 100 copies, 1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 


Re.icious Views or Frienps. 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


By Howard M. Jen- 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila 


ALUMINIUM, which had no commercial 
existence a few years ago, was produced 
in the United States in 1898 to the extent 
of 5,200,000 pounds, valued at $1,716,- 
000, or 33 cents a pound, which is one- 
tenth of the cost ten years ago. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTER OF CORPORATION MORT- 











TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


silica blest ddaaciiledt E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are ner separate and —— from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN}; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Depectnees <r a ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trast Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 








President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


~PAIADELHIA 8 READING RAIRY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
| HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
} 
| 
i 














BALLASTED. 


118 South Fifteenth St. , 4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘SHOTS AT RANDOM, 


A Book of Poems, 
By Howell Stroud England. 


lo be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
New York City, 1899. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


| 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. England writes smoothly and with poetic feeling. 
—Chicago Times-Herald, 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


| Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 





J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real 


Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
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deposits. 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold, 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 





With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


S. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


Se ie ee ee el 
> 


Flannels and Waists 


We are fully prepared to meet the 
unusual demand for this popular 
fabric for waists. Special care has 
been exercised in the selection of 
fashionable designs in the plaids 
and checks, and the proper shades 
in the solid colors : 


Fine French Printed Flannels—direct 
importations, just arrived; the 
handsomest and best grades ob- 
tainable—at 65 cents a yard. 


Plain French Flannels—in twenty 
different solid colors, including the 
popular marine blue—at 50 cents a 
yard. 


Ceylon Flannels—both plain and 
twilled weaves, in handsome plaids 
and stripes, entirely new and highly 
desirable—at 35 cents a yard. 


Samples sent upon request. 
] All ORDERS receive prompt and 

accurate attention. Address orders 
‘‘Department C.’’ 
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Strawbridge & Clothier, 
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JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
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Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


3 Lehigh Coal. 
treet, Philadelphia. 
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F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PALI II OPe etal he tal It 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 







Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





